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“Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof.” 


“Tlay this down as the law of nations, I say that mil- 
itary authority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 
ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 
true that the States where slavery exists have the exclasive 
management of the subject, not only the ParsiDENT oF 
tux Ustred States, but the Commaxpen or THe ABMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN-: 
CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. *. . . From the, instant, 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of & war, 
civil, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institation of 
slavery, IN EVERY WAY IN Wiicm Yr CAN BE INTERFERED 
wit#, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 
a foreign power. , . . It isa war power. T say it is a war 
power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 
it be a war ot invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 
has power to cor.y on the war, and MUST CARRY IT ON, Ac- 
CORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of wax, 
an invaded country has all its laws and municipal institu-> 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE OF THEM. When two hostile arinies are setin martial 
array, the commanders of both armics have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J: Q@ ADAMR, 
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AND THE COLORED 
TROOPS. 


We observe in the Anti-Slavery Standard a letter 
from Maj. Geo. L. Stearns, giving some of the rea- 
sons which compelled him to withdraw from the ser- 
vice of recruiting colored troops, in which, by all ac- 
counts, he has been exceedingly efficient and valua- 
He admits that the personal treatment he re- 
ceived from Secretary Stanton was disagreeable, but 
says he did not resign till he was convinced the gov- | 
ernment did not intend to deal honestly with the ne- | 
gro, and did not wish and would not bear conscien- | 
tious work in that line of recruiting. We shall be | 
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at do we want with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 

{mean now the book,—tae cabin we'd gladly have,) 
rdrong-minded ladies to teach us in politics ?— 
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jive us potatoes, or let us go back again 

To the old master, where at least we had victuals, 

And where, if we worked, we atleast were not driven 
To be shot in the battle. 
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‘llere Abolitionist orders Contraband to be torn 
‘rom his wife and children, and “ conscripted.” Wife 
iol children are left behind to starve.]|—Boston Post. 


MISCEGENATION. 













and labor t& The ellorts,of leading radical newspapers to force 
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slow to adopt such a conclusion as this, but it must 
be confessed that the facts related by Maj. Stearns, 
as well as the genetal policy, or want of policy, on 
this subject, are calculated to give too much warrant 
to his strictures. He says: 


“We might have had 200,000 colored men in our 
army to-day, if they had been dealt with in good faith 
and treated properly. 
The War Department commenced recruiting negroes 
as soldiers in Massachusetts, Hilton Head and New Or- 
leans, with the promise of the same pay, clothing and 
treatment as to white soldiers; and when I was com- 
missioned to recruit, that understanding prevailed 
throughout the country. 
I commenced recruiting colored men for the govern- | 
ment in Philadelphia on these terms, and when Lacci- } 
dentally learned at the War Department that a decis- | 
ion had been made some time before to pay but ten dol- | 
lars per month, without clothing, I was obliged to dis- | 
charge all my recruits, and commence anew. } 
Of the 54th and 55th Mass. I recruited thirteen hun- | 
dred men, who were induced to leave Pennsylvania 
and the West because they were to enter the service 
on the same terms as white soldiers. It was not a ques- 
tion of pay but of equality. They believed and had a 
right to believe the representations made to them, and | 
the government was bound in honor either to comply 
with or abrogate the whole contract; but itstood by si- | 
lently, allowed the fraud to go on, then repudiated the | 
promises of its agents, but kept the men.” 





Again, he says: 


“When I went to Nashville, colored men, free and 
slave, were hunted daily through the streets, and im- 


pitals, and although promised ten dollars per month, it | 
was rarely paid, and many of them worked from twelve 
to fifteen months without any pay. Let me give you 
one case of several that came under my notice. When 
our army occupied Nashville, in August, 1862, calls | 
were made for slaves to work on the fortifications. 
About 2700 were employed. A large number ran from 
their masters. Many Union men sent their best hands, 
and some were impressed. These men, working in the 
heat of the Autumn months, lying on the hillside at | 
night in the heavy dews without shelter, and fed with 
poor food, soon sickened. In four months about 800 | 
of them died ; the remainder were kept at work from | 
six to fifteen months without pay. Then all who were | 
able-bodied were forcibly enlisted in the 12th U.S. col- | 
ored troops. Many of them had families, who were 
destitute of the necessaries of life. Why? Because | 
the War Department would not decide whether the | 
slave or his owner should have the money.” 


Before leaving Major Stearns, we will give his | 
opinion on two other points of expediency connected 
with this subject, as follows : 


* So longas the slaveholder hopes to keep his slaves, 
he is at heart a rebel. Emancipate them, and he be- 
gins to bea‘ Union man.’ When the planter is thor- 
oughly convinced his slaves are free,and not until then, 
he will begin to reconstruct his home and his fortune. 
All men at the South, Union or rebel, are waiting to 
see the result of this war. 

Give the slave the same inducement to enter our 
service that we give to the Northern white soldiers, 
and rebeldom would be deserted by the blacks. One- 
fifth of the money expended to procure Northern vol- 
unteers would deplete the Southern States of the ne- 
gro, both slave and free, and enable us to keep a large 
number of white men at home.” 


On this main question of the justice of putting 
the negro troops on the same footing, asregards pay 
and general treatment, with the white troops, the 
Government is strangely behind the people. We 
suppose it is settled now to-universal satisfaction, 
that the colored troops have demonstrated their ca- 
pacity of becoming as good soldiers, much better than 
many of those who have been recently enlisted at the 
North under the stimulus of high bounties. To that 
end, if for no other reason, they should be freed from 
every degrading distinction, and put on the same hon- 
orable level. This is the first dietate of good mili- 
tary policy. But the colored soldier has-his family 
to support as well as the white, and usually he is not 
able to leave it in so good a condition. Whatacon- 
demning fact is that of the colored sergeant in a 
Massachusetts regiment, who was promoted for his 
signal gallantry at Olustee, while his wife and chil- 
dren were being placed in a poor-house to prevent 
their starving! Injustice, of which this is but a single 
specimen, will surely have its penalty. 

But how is the case aggravated when most of 
these regiments were organized at the North under 
the distinct understanding that they were to have 
the regular volunteers’ pay! Sach was the case, for 
instance, with the Massachusetts 54th and 55th, 
raised under the June call of the President, and their 
very numbering showing their equality with the oth- 
er Massachusetts troops. And yet these: heroes of 
Fort Wagner are obliged to learn in the field, that 
they are expected to do soldiers’ deeds, and, it may 
be, die soldiers’ deaths, on /aborers’ wages of $10 a 


| world in this Divine light. 


pressed for labor on fortifications, railroads and in hos- | - 


| never does anything to disturb or agitate the com- 


| sense Christians. 


ly more zealous to destroy than to build up; and, 


| have seemed to take delight in trampling upon all! 


that has been held sacred and venerable. The rad: | 
ical reformers, as a class, have made themselves fre- | 
quently offensive to the good as well as to the bad, 
by their assumption, intolerance and recklessness. | 
But | insist, my friends, that radicalism itself is not | 
justly chargeable with these faults. The true radi-| 
cal is the sworn enemy of every known evil or wrong, | 
under whatever sanction it may now stand. He be- 
lieves that no law, no constitution, no hoary custom 
or usage can make wrong right; that no command- 
ments of men, however enforced by physical might, | 
can alter the eternal laws of God. And yet he is no_ 
law-breaker ; he would not accomplish even the de- | 
struction of wrong by unlawful means. He esteems | 
it the duty of a good citizen to respect the existing | 
laws and government of the country, but he is not 


. ; : | 
blind to the real nature of any sin or wrong, be- | 
| 


' 
} 


cause for the time it happens to be clothed with au- | 
thority. He is therefore still the uncompromising | 
enemy of the sin, waiting only for the time when he | 
may most effectually strip it of all authority, and | 
make it abhorred of all men. Others persuade 
themselves that long years of tolerance give a certain | 
prescriptive right to some things which originally | 
were not right; he cannot be seduced by any such | 
sophistry. Oppression and corruption are to him) 
ever the same odious things, radically at war with | 
that liberty and truth which God designs for every 
man, and therefore to be radically destroyed. He | 
may, out of regard to the rights of all, defer the | 
period for attempting the suppression of some evil | 
institution or habit; but he never forgets that the | 
work of suppression is to be done, sooner or later. | 
To the eye of God, good and evil can never for a | 
moment be confounded, whatever names are used to 
cover up these distinctions; and it isthe aim of true, 
Christian radicalism to look at the evils of the 


If this be so, what truer benefactor of the human 
race is there than our radical reformer? And yet | 


| to most persons he is a visionary or a fanatic, a rade, 


coarse, violent man, who makes no allowance for | 
practical difficulties, but rushes blindly on, caring 


| for nothing but the indulgence of bis special scheme 


or hobby. Yes, it is the favorite cant of our day: 
that it is unpractical to be thorough, unpractical 
to attempt to carry out the Christian ideas of truth, 
justice, and chafity into all the various relations of | 
life. And so it frequently comes to that miserable | 


| skepticism, that he gets the reputation of being | 


most “ practical,” who has least to say about the re- 


| moval of acknowledged wrongs, who is willing to let 


things go on just as they always have done, who 


munity, though they should be fast sinking into mor- | 


al lethargy and death. Such skepticism and cant 1) 
say are a disgrace to men professing to be in any | 
If you believe the Bible to have 
any sort of authority, to be in any respect a mes- | 


| sage from God to men, how can you help seeing that 


you are required as Christians to labor with God | 
for the introduction of a new order of things ?—not 


| to leave the world as it was, but to make it better, | 


purer, happier ; not to leave your own little world 

or circle as it was, but to let your influence and words 

and example be unmistakably elevating and purify- | 
ing. 


-_- 


CONSTITUTIONAL EMANCIPATION. 


We copy the following paragraphs (says the Chris- | 
tian Ambassador) from the New York Herald of the | 
8th inst.. They show which way the wind blows. 
After abusing the abolitionists through all its changes 
for the past thirty years, the Herald a at last 
which way the tide is setting on the subject of slavery, 
and hastens to place itself in the current; and the 

ublic need not to be surprised to see it claiming, ere | 
ony that it was theoriginal “ inventor ” of the very 
idea of freeing the slave from his shackles! Like | 
many of our modern politicians, it recognizes the fact | 
that though slavery might possibly be kept in exist- | 
ence for many years to come by careful nursing, still | 


g,s 
it would be at best but a sickly thing without power | 
or prestige, and only able todamn the man or party | 
that should earnestly undertake its preservation. | 
Hence it wisely concludes that it may as well be de- | 
stroyed, root and branch, as no longer capable of 

serving as political capital. When the life-long | 
friends of slavery thus not only abandon it, but unite 

with its zealous enemies for its complete overthrow, | 
we think its fate may be regarded as sealed. And | 
let all the people say, Amen! The //erald says :— | 


* The Senate of the United States have ordered | 
to a third reading, and will doubtless pass by the re- | 
quired two-thirds majority, the bill providing for the 
abolition of slavery in all the States and Territories | 
of the Union, through an amendment of the federal 
constitution. After passing the Senate, the proposed 
amendment will require the concurrence of the House | 
by a two-thirds vote before it can be submitted to the | 
States. The next thing required will be a ratifica- | 
tion by three-fourths of all the States of the Union, | 
through a majority in the Legislature of each, or | 
through a system of State conventions, as Congress | 
may finally appoint. We presume, however, that the 
legislative alternative of ratification of three-fourths 
of the States will make the proposed amendment part 
and parcel of the federal constitution, the supreme 
law of the land. 

What is the prospect? When the Herald some 
time ago first broadly advocated this proposed aboli- 
tion of slavery, as provided for in the Constitution, | 
the idea was ‘a new thing under the sun.’ The | 
possibility of such a thing as two-thirds of both | 
houses of Congress and three-fourths of the States | 
being in favor of universal emancipation within | 
the limits of the Union had never been dreamed of | 
before. Now, however, from the mighty political 
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pposes. 
who have gloried in this name, have been 


apparent- 


changes resalting from the upheavals of this gigan- 
i tic civil war, we have ceased to be astonished at 
janything. It was but the other day that a man in | 
| boldly advocating the abolition of slavery in Mary- 
land, whether as a stranger or as a citizen among | 
| that people, did so at the peril of his life; and now | 
we find an overwhelming majority of the popular | 
vote of the State cast for the immediate abolition of 





slave-owners. For thirty years that learned and ex- 
erienced conservative Senator from Maryland, 
-verdy Johnson, bas been a tower of strength to 
the pro-slavery party and interests of the State; 
but to-day he stands among the most radical on re- 
cord for the immediate, universal and unconditional 
abolition of slavery, through the Constitution. 
These changes are among the numerous things 
afloat on the political waves which show the drift of 
a tremendous reacting tide of public opinion. We 
think it, therefore, highly probable that, before the 
adjournmert of the present session of Conga. * 
majority of two-thirds will be gained in the House, 
if that majority does not now exist, in favor of the 
constitutional abolition of slavery. And what then ? 
A ratification by three-fourths of the States, includ- 
ing in the count the rebellious States—this would 


| may be repealed. 


slavery therein, and without compensation to the | 


eight. Three-fourths of this number would be 
twenty-nine. There are twenty-five States now 
represented in Congress, and three more ready to 
come in—Arkansas, Louisiana and Tennessee. 
These will make the number represented twenty- 
eight. Add Nebraska, Colorado and Nevada, and 
we shall have thirty-one. All these—excepting, 
perhaps, Kentucky—if pat to the test, will ratify 
this great constitutional amendment; but, as twen- 
ty-nine will do the work, Kentucky may be spared. 





The amendment thus adopted will be precisely the 
same in its binding effect upon all the States 
hereafter as if the outside nine had voted unani- | 
mously against it. See the Constitution. If the ad- 
ministration, then, will give to this important move- | 
ment an honest, helping hand, we can see no obsta- | 
cle to prevent the constitutional abolition of slavery 
throughout the United States before this day in 
April next.” : 


UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


Extract from an earnest and eloquent speech of 
Hon. Charles Sumner, in the Senate of the United 
States, April 8, on the proposed Amendment of the 
Constitution, abolishing Slavery throughout the Uni- 
ted States :-— 


Unhappily the courts will not perform the duty 
of the hour, and we must look elsewhere. An ap- 
ed must be made to Congress; and here, as has 
een fully developed, the powers are ample, unless 
in their interpretation you surrender in advance to 
slavery. By a single brief statute, Congress may 
sweep slavery out of existence. Patrick Henry saw 
and declared that, under the influence of a growing 
detestation of slavery and the increasing “ urbanity ” 
of the people, this must be expected, while all the 
capacious war powers proclaim trumpet-tongued that 
it can be done constitutionally, and the peace powers 
now echo back the war powers. 

Of course, we encounter here again the “ execra- 
ble ” pretension of property in man, and the claim 
of “ just compensation” for the renunciation of 
Heaven-defying wrongs. But this pretension is no 
more applicable to abolition by act of Congress, than 
to abolition by an amendment of the Constitution ; 
so that if the claim of “ just compensation ” can be 
discarded in one ease, it can bein the other. But 
the votes that have already been taken in the Sen- 
ate on the latter proposition testify that it is diseard- 
ed. Sir, let the “ execrable ” pretension never again 
be named, except for condemnation, no matter how | 
or when it appears, or what the form it may take. 
Let the “ idea,” which was originally branded as so | 
“wrong” that it could not find a place in the Con- | 
stitution, never find a place in our debates. 

But even if Congress be not prepared for that sin- 
gle decisive measure, which shall promptly put an 
end to this whole question and strike slavery to death, 
there are other measures by which this end may de | 
hastened. The towering Upas may be girdled, even 
if it may not be felled at once tothe earth. Already, | 
by acts of Congress, slavery bas been abolished tn | 
the national capital and in the national territories. | 
But this is not enough. 

The fugitive slave bill, conceived in iniquity and | 
imposed upon the North as a badge of subjugation, 








The coastwise slave trade may be deprived of all 
support in the statute book. 

The traffic in human beings, as an article of “ com- 
merce among the States,” may be extirpated. 

And, above all, that odious rule of evidence, so in- 
jurious to justice and discreditable to the country, 
excluding the testimony of colored persons in national 
courts, may be abolished. 

And tbere is one other thing which must be done. 
The enlistment of colored persons must be encour- 
aged by legislation in every possible form; for en- 
listment is emancipation. That contract by which 
the soldier-slave promises service at the hazard of 
life, like the contract of marriage, fixes the equality 
of the parties, which Congress, for the national de- 
fence, and the national character also, must sacred- 
ly maintain. 

All these things at Jeast may be done, and when 
they are done, Heaven and earth will be glad; for 
they will see an assurance that all will he done. 

But all these will not be enough. The people 
must be summoned to confirm the whole work. It 
is for them to put the cap-stone upon the sublime 
structure. An amendment of the Constitution may 
do what courts and Congress decline to do, or, even 
should they act, it may cover their action with its 
panoply. Such an amendment, in any event, will 
give completeness and permanence to emancipation, 
and bring the Constitution into avowed harmony 
with the Declaration of Independence. Happy day, 
long wished for, destined to gladden those beatified 
spirits who have labored on earth to this end, but 
died without the sight ! . 

And yet let us not indiscreetly take counsel of our 
hopes. From the nature of the case, such an amend- 
ment cannot be consummated at once. Time must 
intervene, with opportunities of opposition. It ean 
pass Congress only by a vote of two-thirds of both 
branches. And when it has passed both branches of 
Congress, it must be adopted by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. Even under the most 
favorable circumstances, it is impossible to say when 
it can become a part of the Constitution. Too tardi- 
ly, I fear, for all the good that is sought. Therefore 
I am not content with this measure alone. It post- 
pones till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day ; 
and I much fear that it may be made an apology for 
indifference to other propositions, which are of direct 
practical significance ; as it it were not uppardona- 
ble to neglect for a day the duties we owe to Human 
Rights! " 

“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty place from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 

For myself, let me confess that, in presence of the 
mighty events of the day, I feel how insignificant is 
any individual, whether citizen or Senator; and yet, 
humbly longing to do my part, I_ cannot consent to 
pat off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day. 

eyond my general desire to see an act of universal 
emancipation that shabl at once and forever settle 
this great question, so that it may no longer be the 
occasion of strife between us, there are two other 
ideas which are ever present to my mind as a prac- 
tical legislator : first, to strike at slavery wherever I 
can hit it; and secondly, to clean the statute book 

of all existing supports of slavery, so that it may find 
nothing there to which it may cling for life. ‘To do 
less than this at the present moment, when slavery 
is still menacing, would be an abandonment of duty. 

So long as a single slave continues anywhere be- 
neath the flag of the blic, Iam unwilling to rest. 
Too well I’ know the vitality of slavery, with its in- 
finite capacity of propagation, and how little slavery 
it takes to make a slave State with all the cruel 
tetisions of slavery. ‘The down of a single thistle is 
full of all possible thistles, and a single fish is said to 
contain two hundred millions of so that the 
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THE BATTLE-FIELD AFTER THE FIGHT. 


On Sunday morning at daybreak, I took occasion 
to visit the scene of Saturday’s bloody conflict, and 
a more ghastly spectacle I have never witnessed. 
Over the field and upon the Shreveport road were 
scattered dead horses, broken muskets and cart- 
ridge boxes stained with blood, while all around, 
as far as the eye could reach, were mingled the inani- 
mate forms of patriot and traitor side by side. Here 
were a great many rebels badly wounded, unable 

for want of water, and not a drop 
within two miles, and no one to get to it for them. 
Their groans and piteous appeals for “ water, wa- 
ter, water,” were heart-rending, and sent a shudder 
to the most stony heart. Such horrid expressions 
as dwelt upon each death-like countenance can 
neither be described nor imagined. Here was a 
brave loyal sergeant, his trusty rifle grasped in his 
hand, while each eyeball glared ftom its glazed sock- 
et with fierce excitement. The dead were every- 
where, and in every possible position which could 
render the scene more appalling. 1 saw one sweet 
face, that was a young patriot, and upon his icy 
features there lingered a heavenly smile, speaking 
of calmness and resignation. The youth was prob- 
ably not more than nineteen, with a full blue eye 
beaming even in death with meekness. ‘The morn- 
ing wind lifted his auburn locks from off his marble 
face, exposing to view a noble forehead, which was 
bathed with the heavy dew of Saturday night. I 
dismounted for a moment, hoping to be able to find 
some trace of the hero’s name, but the chivalry had 
stripped his body of every article of value. The 
fatal ball had pierced his heart. Not twenty feet 
from this dreary picture lay prostrate the mutilated 
body of an old man, apparently forty-five years of 
age. His cap lay by the side of his head in a pool 
of blood, while his long, flowing gray beard was 
dyed with his blood. A shell had fearfully lacerat- 
ed bis right leg, while his belt was pierced in two 
places, both balls entering the abdominal region. 
In front of the long belt of woods which skirted the 
open field, and from which the rebels emerged so 
boldly, was a deep ditch, and at this point the slaugh- 
ter among the rebels was terrific. In many places 
the enemy’s dead were piled up in groups, intermix- 
ed with our dead. I saw two or three of our men 
whose bodies had been brutally violated by the ex- 
asperated foe, too horrible for mention. 

It is universally supposed, and I am not prepared 





| to deny its correctness, that we inflicted a heavier 


loss of life upon the enemy on Saturday. Admit- 

ting that the undiminished valor of our troops forced 

the enemy to retreat, leaving us in full sion of 
the battle-field—did we carefully bury our dead, 

and gather up the thousands of rifles that were 

thrown upon the field? No; we stole off stealthi- | 
ly before daylight Sunday morning, Gen. A. J. 

Smith’s forces covering our retreat, with 500 caval- 

ry as a rear guard, under the command of Col. 

Lucas. Theentire army reached Grand Ecore, on 

Red River, on Monday and Tuesday, April 14 and 

15. 

Our loss will probably not exceed thirty-five hun- 
dred in killed, wounded and missing, although some 
officers assert it will reach four thousand. Quite a 
number of our wounded were left in houses at Pleas- 
ant Hill,in charge of two of our surgeons. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT LINOOLN. 


Executive Mansion, WASHINGTON, } 
April 4, 1864. 5 
To A. G. Hodges, Esq., Frankfort, Ky.: 

My Dear Sir,—You ask me to putin writing the 
substance of what I verbally said the other day, in 
your presence, to Governor Bramlette and Senator 
Dixon. It was about as follows: 





“Tam naturally anti-slavery. If slavery is not 
wrong, nothing is wrong. I cannot remember when 
I did not see, think and feel that it was wrongs and 
yet Ihave never understood that the Presidency con- 
ferred upon me an unrestricted right to act officially 
upon this judgment; and feeling it wasin the oath I 
took that I would, to the best of my ability, pre- 
serve, protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, I could not take the office without 
taking the oath; nor was it my view that I might 
take an oath to get power, and break the cath in us- 
ing the power. I understand, too, that in ordinary 
civil administration, this oath even forbade me to 
practically indulge my primary abstract judgment 
on the moral question of slavery. I had publicly 
declared this many times and in many ways; and I 
aver that to this day, I have done no official act in 
mere deference to my abstract judgment and feelings 
on slavery. 

I did understand, however, that my oath to pre- 
serve the Constitution to the best of my ability im- 
posed upon me thedaty of preserving by every indis- 
pensable means that Government, that Nation, of 
which that Constitution was the organic law. 

Was it possible to lose the Nation, and yet preserve 
the Constitution ? 5 

By general law, life and limb must be protected. 
Yet often a limb must be amputated to save a life ; 
but a life is never wisely given to save a limb. 

I feel that measures otherwise unconstitutional 
might become lawful, by becoming indispensable to 
the preservation of the nation. Right or wrong, | 
assumed this ground, and now avow it. I could not 
feel that to the best of my ability I have even tried 
to preserve the Constitution, if to preserve slavery 
or any minor matter, I should permit the wreck of 
the government, country and Constitution altogether. 

When early in the war, Gen. Fremont attempted 
military emancipation, 1 forbade it, because I did 
not then think it an indispensable necessity. When 
a little later, Gen. Cameron (then Secretary of 
War) suggested the arming of the blacks, I objected, 
bevause I did not yet think it an indispensable neces- 
sity. 

When, still later, Gen. Hanter attempted military 
emancipation, I again forbade it, because I did not 
yet think the indispensable necessity had come. 

When in March, May and July, 1862, { made earn- 
est and successive appeals to the Border States to fa- 
vor compensated emancipation, I believed the indis- 

nsable necessity for mihtary emancipation and arm- 
ing of the blacks would come, unless averted by that 
measure. : 

They declined the proposition, and I was, in my 
best judgment, driven to the alternative of either 
surrendering the Union, and with it the Constitution, 
or of laying the strong hand upon the colored ele- 
ment. I chose the latter; in choosing it, I hoped for 
greater gain than loss, but of this I was not entirely 


More than a year of trial now shows no loss by it 
in our foreign relations, none in our home popular 
0 











give us thirty-five States in all, and, with the ad- 
mission of Nebracka, Colorado and Nevada, thirty- 


whole sea might be stocked from its womb. 
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by it any how or any where. On the contrary, it 
shows a gain of quite 130,000 soldiers, seamen and la- 
borers. These are palpable facts, about which, as 
facts, there can be no . We have the men, 
and we could not have’ had without the méas- 
ure. : 





Now iet any Union man, who complains of the 
measure, test himself by writing down in one line 
that he is for subduing the rebellion by force of arms, 
and the gext that he is for taking these 130,000 men 
from the Union side, and placing them where they 
would be but for the measure he condemns. If he 
cannot face his cause so stated, it is because he can- 
not face the truth.” 


I add a word, which was not in the verbal conver- 
sation. In telling this tale, I attempt no compliment 
to my own sagacity. I claim not to have controlled 
events, but confess plainly that events have controll- 
ed me. Now at the end of three years’ struggle, the 
nation’s condition is not what either party, or any 
man, devised or expected. 

God alone can claim it. Whither it is tendingseems 
plain. If God now wills the removal of a great 
wrong, and wills also that we of the North, as well 
as you of the South, shall pay fairly for our complic- 
ity in that wrong, impartial history will find therein 
new cause to attest and revere the justice and good- 
ness of God. Yours, truly, 

A. LINCOLN. 
Ripe Die 
TO HODGES. 


LINCOLN 


President Lincoln is not generally esteemed a 
man of signal ability; yet he hgs no adviser, and 
(since Jefferson) has had no predecessor, who sur- 
passed him in that rare quality, the ability to make 
a statement which appeals at once, and irresisti- 
bly, to the popular apprehension—what we may 
call the shrewdly homely way of “ putting things.” 
As we are known not to favor his renomination, 
we cannot be blinded by partiality in our judg- 
ment that few men have ever lived who could 
have better explained and commended his course 
and attitude with regard to slavery,than he has 
done in his late letter to Mr. Hodges of Kentucky. 
We consider that course, that attitude, open to crit- 
icism; but none but a besotted partisan can fail to 
see that both are honestly and candidly set forth in 
the letter to Hodges, and that whoever shall hereaf- 
ter charge the President with being impelled by “ fa- 
naticism ” in his official action respecting slavery must 
sin against the clearest light. We do not favor the 
drifting policy which Mr. Lincoln has pursued—we 
are confident that there is a higher and better— 
but it has some recommendations; and among 
them this—that so many are in precisely the same 
category with the President—having been fairly 
driven by their patriotism into a position of active 
hostility to slavery, in spite of their own wishes and 
efforts—that they will accept his letter as a vindi- 
cation not less of their own course than of his, and 
will like him the better for his admirable statement 
of convictions which they already felt as deeply as 
he did, but could not so happily and forciby express. 
His paragraph beginning, “ I am naturally anti-slav- 
ery,” is a most terse and convincing presentment of 
what are to-day the faith and feeling of a majority 
of the American people. 

What he says of the Constitution, the Govern- 
ment and the Nation, is really the best portion of 
his letter. It will stand the severest criticism. 
Ever since the Constitution was formed, those who 
struggled desperately to prevent its perfection and 
ratification have assumed to be its special guardians, 
interpreters and champions. And, following this 
cue, the dark spirits who have for thirty years been 
plotting our Nggional disruption and overthrow have 
steadily boasted of their fidelity to the Constitution. 
That was Vallandigham’s role also in the last Con- 
gress; and John C. Breckinridge, in perfect sympa- 
thy and constant intercourse with the manlier trait- 
ors who were crimsoning our fields with patriot 
blood, kept dinning in the ears of the Senate, dur- 
ing the summer session of 1861, his protestations of 
fealty to and regare for the Constitution, which he 
very soon aftegward drew his sword to subvert and 
overthrow. 

Mr. Lincoln realizes, with every clear-seeing pat- 
riot, that the Constitution is a precious means to an 
inestimable end, which end is the life of the Nation. 
If the President had indubitable proof that the Gov- 
ernor of this State, for example, were intriguing to 
throw New York into the arms of the rebel confed- 
eracy, we have no doubt that it would be his con- 
stitutional duty to prevent, by the readiest and most 
certain means, that consummation, even though 
those means found no express warrant in the letter 
of the Constitution. Breckinridge was eternally 
arraigning the President for having arrested and is- 
olated a few such traitors as he was, who, like him, 
had committed no overt act of which proof was at- 
tainable; while the President’s real error was that 
of not arresting many more such,and not pwns 4 
them more firmly. They who were struggling, thoug 
by extraordinary means, to save the country from 
ruin, were true to the Constitution ; while those 
who were conspiring to disrupt and destroy the 
Union, were ee le foes of that Constitution to 
which they rendered so much hollow lip-reverence. 

And now to that portion of the letter wherein we 
consider the President less successful in the vindica- 
tion of his past course : 

We do not propose at this time to discuss the ab- 
stract wisdom of the drifting policy. It has. its ad- 
vantages, doubtless ; though We think they are over- 
balanced, and that it is not the natural resort of the 
highest order of minds. As he is a poor natural phi- 
losopher who ignores the law of gravitation, so that 
statesmanship is shallow which fails to count God's 
justice among the forces, which it is far safer and 
wiser to conform to than to resist. But, what we 
object to is that policy which ties a boat fast to the 
bank while the river is in a flood, and there waits 
talking of progress and of going with the current 
while the floodisrunning out. As, for instance, Mr. 
Lincoln says : 


“When, early in the war, Gen. Fremont oar om 
military emancipation, I forbade it, because I did not 
then think it an indispensable necessity.” 


Let us look at this a little: 

Gen. Fremont was appointed, in July, 1861, to the 
command of a department whereof Missouri was 
heart. His headquarters were at St. Louis, the em- 

ium of that State. Missouri way confessedly a 
oyal State. Pollard’s “ Southern History of the 
War” concedes that when her Convention of 1861 
—elected at the call and under the auspices of C. F. 





Jackson, her traitor Governor—came her, it 
was found that nota single Count had fin 
avowed Disunionist to sit therein. Yet this Conven- 


tion was chosen while all power in Missouri was in 
the hands of Jackson and his confederates, Now the 
Rebellion inaugurated by Jackson & Co, in Missouri 
was essentially a revolt of the slaveholding caste, 
with its ignorant dupes, against the State as well as 


the Nation. In every county and neighborhood, the 
strength of the Rebel hom was that of —neith- 
er less nor more. The Conven by him- 
self and his legislative vassals—deposed Jackson— 
as it had abundant right todo—and appointed a suc- 


wea thd ae pe mace, er a ton 5 
veholding caste though not e ve- 
holder) actively promoted Gat rebellion, Gen, Fee. 
mont, therefore—his department formidably threat- 
ened with invasion from several quarters, while guer- 
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_hostilities—that it was as justifiable and as effective 








HE LIBERATOR. 
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rilla raids, burnings, and murders, were rife in every 
county, and a formidable army was advancing from 
Arkansas, through the heart of the State—issued his 
Military order, which prescribed that “ the slaves of 
rebels shall be free.” We hold it demonstrable that, 
in a purely military light, this was a lawful and prop- 
er measure of resistance and counteraction to rebel 





as any kind of resistance to the Rebellion (in a loy- 
al, unseceded State, mind you!) could be. And we 
bold that, bad the President then been faithful to the 
— he now stands upon—nay, had he consid- 
ered the subject purely in the light of military ne- 
cessity—he must have allowed that order to stand. 
What the President says of the Military expedien- 
ey of Emancipation and of Armingthe Blacks 's in- 
controvertible. There is no need of adding a word. 
He is simply and ingenuously loyal to truth when he 
says, “ I claim not to have controlled events, but con- 
fess plainly that events have controlled me. Had 
he only been a little more docile to their teaching 
and prompt to apprehend their bearing, we might 
have been saved many disasters and rivers of pre- 
cions blood. May we not hope that, with regard 
to the murder of vur soldiers who have surrendered, 
and other questions of the hour, he will have learned 
someth:ng from the sore experience of the past, and 
imitate the ultimate fidelity of the prophet Jonah, 
without waiting for the discipline of that prophet's 
marine experience to quicken his inclination 7—N. 
Y. Tribune. 
5 REALE EEN APOE, 3 Nn A 
THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER. 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Lincoln has a 
straightforward way of his own, and is very apt, 
when he does speak, to hit the nail he proposes to 
‘strike, directly on the head. Evidently he has calm 
convictions on the subjects about which he is called 
upon to act, makes up his own mind rather slowly, 
and having reached his conclusions, is able to state 
them with perfect distinctness, in a homely style 
that the common sense of the people at once com- 
rehends. His views may be accepted or rejected ; 
Fut he never leaves it to be questioned what his 
views are. The letter in our telegraph columns to- 
day is a fresh instance of these characteristics. It 
very clearly states the whole history of the Presi- 
dent’s thinking, principles and acts, in regard to the 
most important measure of his Administration. As 
the Executive of the nation, he felt bound to adopt 
that measure, when in his deliberate judgment it 
was absolutely necessary to save the nation. He 
ut aside as irrelevant personal feelings and opin- 
ions on the moral question, and simply asked what 
was his duty as President, in obedience to his oath 
of office. He has steadily followed the answer his 
own conscientious reflections gave to that question, 
and points now to the results of his decision as its 
full justification. 
This letter will commend itself to the loyalty of 
the country, as indicative of honesty and sagacity 
and independence on the part of the writer. The 
closing portions are as touching in their solemnity 
as they are frank and modest in their avowals, and 
indicate that Mr. Lincoln has not failed to read and 
interpret the great crisis with a profound sense of 
its magnitugle and the difficulties accompanying it. 
Politicians and partisans may cavil at his words, but 
they will be received with favor by all whose first 
anxiety and purpose are the preservation of the 
Republic undivided under the Constitution, inter- 





emies of the rebellion to refrain from hypereriticism 
upon the terms of a call which was intended and is 
framed to include every earnest and unconditional 
man in the country ? 

The Union men are unquestionably the mass of | 
the people of the free States. But they mast not for- | 
get that every spring and autumn the elections are 
not unanimous. They must remember that last No- 
vember, Pennsylvania was carried by less than twen- 
ty thousand majority for the Union ; and that if the 
summer campaign in the field is unsuccessful, we shall 
need all our unity awd ardor to withstand the disar- 
rangement which will ensue. Let us seek, then, 
rather for grounds of union than of difference. We 
cannot all be satisfied together. Shall we not take 
counsel of our patience and faith in justice and the 
people rather than of impatience and distrust ?— Har- 
per's Weekly. o 

RE a IES 


THREATS. 


It isa very important question how far the mena- 
ces of refusal to abide by the nomination of the Union 
Convention at Baltimore, which are uttered by the 
immediate friends and supporters of General Fre- 
mont, are authorized by him. Has General Fremont 
interests different from those of the country ? Is his 
nomination so essential to the national cause that the 
cause itself may be risked in order tosecure it ? We 
are unwilling to believe that he would acknowledge 
it. Yethe must be fully aware, that it is steely 
and publicly asserted that he means to be a eandi- 
date in any case; that those who declare their inten- 
tion under no circumstances to vote for Mr. Lincoln, 
even if he be nominated, use the name of Fremont 
as their rallying-cry ; and that his continued silence 
under such circumstances is an injury to the nation- 
al cause. Certainly if General Fremont should de- 
clare that he means to abide by the decision of the 
Convention, he would neither decrease the favor of 
the Convention toward him, nor the respect with 
which so many Union men, who intend to support the 
Baltimore nomination, have been accustomed to re- 
gard him. 

Those who speak in his name repudiate the action 
of the Union Giaveation in advance, because they 
declare that it will not represent the people, but the 
politicians; and they propose to obviate this difficul- 
ty by calling another Convention. Quis custodiet 
custodes ? How is the new Convention to be purged 
of politicians ? These gentlemen object that the Bal- 
timore Convention will be packed to nominate M:. 
Lincoln. And what is their remedy ? To pack anoth- 
er at Cleveland to nominate General Fremont. But 
which is the more promising alternative? an un- 
pledged assembly called to nominate the best candi- 
date, whoever he may be, or one which is called to 
defeat the nomination of a certain candidate? The 
friends of General Fremont have as fair a chance to 
send delegates to the Baltimore Convention as the 
friends of any other candidate; and when they de- 
clare that they will have nothing to do with it, they 
say very frankly that, as they cannot hope to con- 
trol it, they will repudiate it. 

If this is the spirit which animates them—if the 
interests of one man are dearer to them than the 
welfare of the country—if they are seriously resolved 
to resist the nomination of the Union Convention, if 
it should not be that of their favorite, and to bringa 
third candidate into the field, the incalculable mis- 
fortunes which may befall the country in consequence 
will be justly attributable tothem. When the'grder 











ne as designed to secure that end.—Boston 


ranscript. 
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UNION FOR UNION. 


™ H } y ° . 
There are three classesof persons engaged in man-| « ‘Take up your swords, gentlemen,” said Fremont ; 
“remember that you are the soldiers of a cause, not 
Has the General himself now ceased to 


ufacturing opinion hostile to the Union Convention 
called at Baltimore. First, the enemies of the Amer- 


relieving General Fremont of the command of the 
Western Department reached him in camp near 
Springfield, Missouri, more than a hundred officers 
} came to his tent, threw their swords upon the ground, 
and declared their intention to retire with him. 


ofa man.” 


ican Government and haman liberty known as Cop- | pe the soldier of a cause ?—Harper’s Weekly. 


erheads. Second, the declared opponents of Mr. 
Fineoln's nomination in any case whatever. This | 
!” and criti- 


| 


class calls the Baltimore call “ insolent 
cises the Administration with all the acridity of the 
fiercest rebel journals. Third, the class which is 
wholly devoted to the country and to liberty, but is | 
dissatisfied with the influences that surround the | 
President, and are persuaded that Mr. Seward and | 
Mr. Blair are almost as dangerous to the good cause | 
as Jefferson Davis or Lee. This class wishes the | 
Convention to be postponed until after General | 
Grant has fought, and, in any case, asks that the | 
terms of the call may be so changed as to include | 
War Democrats and all other Joyal Union men. 

As to the first part of their objection, it is clear 
that under no circumstances whatever could the pol- 
icy of a man like the President be altogether agreea- | 
ble to them. Jt will always be a more cautious and | 
patient policy than they approve. The practical | 
point, therefore, for them to decide is, whether, look- | 
ing at the whole course of his administration, the | 
cause will be imperiled by its continuance ; or wheth- 
er, all the circumstances considered, any other man 
known to us is more likely than he to accomplish the | 
great work. If they know such a man, clearly it is | 
their duty to persuade the country to adopt him. If; 
they merely wish that there were such a one, do not 
the times require something else than expressions of 
regret and dissatisfaction ? If they believe the con- 
tinued presence of Mr. Seward and Mr. Blair in 
the Cabinet to be detrimental to the country, let the 
attack upon those gentlemen be mad@®penly, fairly, | 
and incessantly. But let it be based upon facts, and | 
not upon rumors nor bald assertions. When the 
President is persuaded that the cause is injured by 
any of his advisers, and that public opinion demands 
their removal, we are very sure they will be re- 
moved. Buta dumb dissatisfaction is of no use. Why 
should a few men go to Washington, and privately | 
decry any secretary to the President? The public | 
have a right to know, at such a time agthis, why any 
great change is made in high public officers, and | 
therefore the discussion should be as open as possible. 
The treatment of General Butler was formerly one 
of the chief charges against what was called the in- 
fluence of Mr. Seward. Well, Mr. Seward remains, 
and General Butler declares himself to be entirely 
satisfied with his present treatment. We are not de- | 
fending Mr, Seward nor denouncing him; but our 
friends ought to bear in mind that it is very easy to 
overestimate the influence of an obnoxious person. 

Now in the matter of the call to the Convention. 
It is surprising that any man who has carefally read 
it should call it narrow, partisan, or exclusive. It is 
as comprehensive as patriotism, and as little tainted 
by party-spirit. Indeed, we do not understand how 
a better call could have been issued. It is addressed | 
to “ all qualified voters who desire the unconditional 
maintenance of the Union, the supremacy of the | 
Constitution, and the complete suppression of the ex- 
isting rebellion, with the cause thereof, by vigorous 
war, and all apt and efficient means.” Such voters 
are requested to elect delegates. [s this not a plat- 
form upon which every loyal Union man can stand, 
Generals Butler and Dix, Mr. Dickinson and Sena- | 
tor Johnson equally with Generals Fremont and 
Banks, Mr. Weed and Senator Sumner ? How could 
it be simpler, broader, better ? y 

Every man who wishes to see equal popular rights 
established in all the States, and the “4 ye pews ope 
of the oligarchical spirit which generated the rebel- 
lion, and is a perpetual insurrection against our na- 
tional peace and freedom, is invited to take part in 
the elections to the Convention bv the very terms of 
the call, “the complete suppression * *°* of the 
cause of the rebellion.” Its complete suppression is 
its total destruction by the establishing of equal rights. 
To change the form of the call to « ft who are in fa- 
vor of the people against an aristocracy ” does not 
change its nature, nor make it broader or stronger. 
It is already addressed to those very persons, and to 
none other. It certainly is not addressed to gentle- 
men like the Seymours, Vallandigham, the Woods, 
Long, and Harris, nor to Jefferson Davis and his 
Confederates. But to every loyal Union man who 
wishes to establish peace upon equal liberty, it is ad- 

with a directness that he cannot avoid. 
And how is it a party call? It is issued, indeed, 








by the Chicago Committee ; but that is a necessity of 
the case. Committee is the recognized repre- 
sentative of a great mass of voters, and speaks by 


their authority. And by that authority a party plat- 
is repudiated altogether. Had a few gentle- 
ber of the several late political organizations com- 
ned in a call, it would have had the force of their 
personal influence, but it could not have been so 
as if bret had yao by pompent of the voters 
t ives. And it is obvious that at this 
a the fact of the late party ties of the Committee 
3s of Bo importance whatever, in view of the entire 
absence of partisan character in their call. They 
re; nothing but the salvation of the country by 
ecessary means, — Ying the destructio 
slavery as one of them. Can thie’ in condor’ tn stig: 
matized aS a party call or a narrow call? Is there a 
Joyal citizen any where in the country, whatever his 
party antecedents, who may not heartily and wholly 
“— to it? And is it not the duty of all men who 
as little division as possible among the true en. 
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GEORGE THOMPSON. 


It was our privilege to hear this renowned cham- 
pion of freedom and humanity, in this city, on the 


evening of Tuesday, the 19th inst. 


It was a pleasure to see the man whose name has 
so long been a household word among the lovers of 
His countenance is open, 
honest, expressive of the nobleness and kindness 


the poor and wronged. 


that reign in bis heart, live in his impulses, and find 
utterance in bis words. 


It was a pleasure to think of him, and recall the 


touching incidents, struggles, and heroic conflicts on 
the moral battle-field, in the days when oppression 
triumphed, despotism vaulted against God and bid 
defiance to man,—when human heads were darker 
and hearts were colder than to-day. 

Thirty years ago, he came to our shores, and when 
he was known as the friend of the slave, hotels re- 
fused to entertain him, politicians treated him with 
vituperation, clergymen traduced him, and the heart 
of the nation repelled him like an iceberg. A few 
only, in all the land, greeted him with impulses and 
sympathies congenial to his own. 

In later years he came again on a mission of self- 
sacrificing devotion to the injured slave. His re- 
ception then was more respectful; not cold, per- 
haps, but formal and distant. He spoke at different 
places,—the best people in the North listened to 
his stirring utterances, awakened by his appeals, in- 
structed by his counsels, and transported by his elo- 
quence. Then politicians abused him, and minis- 
ters opposed him. 

Though this was in the days of our childhood, we 
shall never forget how he vanquished, obliterated an 
impudent, fourth-rate “ bread and butter priest ” as 
he named him, who interrupted his address while 
speaking in Winfield, N. Y. At the close of that 
meeting, the poor preacher was a wiser, if not a 
happier man. . 

But now, how changed the scene! A nation 
rises up to do himhonor. His advent is hailed with 
grateful joy ; friendship, get and veneration 
pour their tribute into his heart, and his visits every 
where are bringing together the intelligent, the re- 
fined, and the pious of our land. 

His addresses breathe the best sentiments that 
ever inspired human bearts,—universal brotherhood, 
piety towards God, and humanity to man. He ig- 
nores the false doctrine, “ Our country, right or 
wrong,”—and while he loves his own land, is willing 
to see her faults, and others’ virtues. In his public 
efforts, he discourses like a man of mature knowl- 
edge upon things in England and America. He 
assures us that the best British statesmen are now 
our firm friends ; and the multitudes of the common 
people, especially the “ operatives,” when cotton 
failed, labor was suspended, food was gone, and 

grain famine met them in every path, still with firm 
fidelity stood by our cause, and waited the turn of 
our fortune’s tide. God bless'the honest laborers of 
Britain, who were true while others were false, and 
who the more patiently bore their privations, in 
view of the better day which they saw arising upon 
the crushed of this land whom they love ! 

Thompson is a true reformer,—willing to toil, en- 
dure and wait,—patient, conciliating and kind, con- 
fiding towards all that is good on earth and the In- 
finite God above,—ready to work out gradually 
that which cannot be dashed out immediately.—Syr- 
acuse Wesleyan. 





A Specimen OF Focyism. A day or two after 
the lecture of the noble George Thompson, in th's 
city, we were in the Journal office, and overheard 
two of our prominent citizens (prominent only for 
their wealth—for they possess neither intellect nor in- 
telligence,) discussing the merits of Mr. Thompson, 
making him a mercenary hypocrite, who came to this 
country to flatter us for the sake of getting our 
money. To prove it, one of them said: “ All Eng- 
lishmen hate this country, and the only way you can 
get this hatred out of them is to cut their heads off.” 
Of course, they had never heard Mr. Thompson, nor 
read one of his speeches. We simply remarked : 
“ Gentlemen, you evidently do not know Mr. Thomp- 
son, or you would not judge him so.” But they re- 
plied that they knew him. He was an old Abolition- 
ist, and they expected A bolitionisis would stand up 
forhim. As we said, the wealth of these men (noth- 
ing else) gives them position. One of them, the lead- 
er in this conversation, may be seen spending his 
time about one of the taverns, generally with a cigar 
in bis mouth; and we have seen him on one occasion 
call for bottle after bottle of whisky to treat his fel- 
lows. They were old fossilized Whigs, brought into 
the Republican party as rotten logs are carried by 
the flood. They remember their old Whig hatred of 
Abolitionists, and they have not intelligence 
to know that times are c and the Presi- 
dent and the Government whom they support, and 
the party to which they belong, are Abolitionists, and 
are now laboring to perform the greatest work of ab- 
olition the Corll ever saw,—to alter the Constitu- 
tion so as not only to abolish slavery in the whole 
country, but to make it impossible ever to revive it 
again.— Syracuse State League. 


The Biberator. 
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No Union with Slaveholders! 
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BOSTON, 











THIRTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY | 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Stavery Society will be held in the Church 
of the Puritans, (Rev. Dr. Cheever’s,) in the city of 
New York, on Turspay, May 10th, commencing at 
10 ofclock, A. M. 

The Society will hold another public meeting on 
Wepwnespay evening, May 11th, in the Cooper In- 
stitute, commencing at half-past 7 o'clock. 

Grorce Tuompsos and WenpeLt PaIcuirs will 
address both the public meetings of the Society. 

The business meetings of the Society will be held 
in the Lecture Room of the Church of the Puritans, 
on Tuesday evening, at half-past 7, and on Wednues- 
day forenoon, at 10, A. M. > 

Cheering as it is to know that the Government 














of January 1, 1863—that the remaining portion of 
the slave system in the Border States is rapidly dis- 
solving by the enlistment and consequent freedom of 
such slaves within their limits as are capable of bear- 
ing urms in the service of the country, and by a grow- | 
ing conviction that it is useless to attempt any longer 
to resist the mighty tide of Anti-Slavery sentiment 
which is hourly deepening and widening in every di- 
rection, especially in the aforesaid States—and that 
the experiment of emancipation, under the war power, 
and at every possible disadvantage in the midst of an 
unparalleled national convulsion, is thus far eminent- 
ly successful—there still remains much to be done by 
the Abolitionists, in the way of labor and testimony, 
to secure full and complete justice for the colored race, 
both at the hands of the Government and with refer- 
ence to the reconstruction of society on the basis of 
political equality in the rebellious States. Let the ap- 
proaching anniversary, therefore, be well attended 
by the tried men and women whose purpose it still is 
to continue the great moral struggle until before the 
Constitution and the laws all are made free, and com- 
plexional distinctions are unknown. 
In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 
WeENDELL PuHILuiPs, 


: secretaries. 
Cuar.es ©. Burveien, j Seer me 


DIABOLISM AS A PATTERN. 
In the Liberator of the 22d ult. we said— 


“ The difficulty, in such a barbarous case as that of 
the massacre at Fort Piilow, is to determine what shall 
be done, without being equally diabolical. Let the Pres- 
ident have time to authenticate the facts in this butch- 
ery, and to take counsel as to the best manner of pre- 
venting a repetition of it, before hurrying to the con- 
clusion that he is hollow-hearted.” 


This considerate view of a case complicated with 


MR. THOMPSON'S MOVEMENTS. 





On Friday evening, the 15th ult., George Thomp- 


| son, Esq., delivered an address on American Affairs in 


Elmira, Chemung Co., New York. 

From Elmira he went to Syracuse, where, on Tues- 
day evening, the 19th, in Wieting Hall, he delivered 
an address before a large and appreciative audience, 
in aid of the Freedmen’s Relief Association, speak- 
ing an hour and three-quarters to the apparent satis- 


er. 


ly eloquent. 


faction of the entire assemblage. The Syracuse Jour- 
nal says: 


“The opening of his address was appropriate to 
the day—April 19th—the eighty-ninth anniversary of 
the battle of Lexington, and the third anniversary of 
the firing upon Massachusetts soldiers by a mob in 
the streets of Baltimore ; important historical events, 
to which he alluded in a manner that met the ap- 
prova! of every loyal person present. His comments 
upon the inauguration and prozress of the war evinc- 
ed a thorough -knowledge of the subject, and a cor- 
ae appreciation of the bearing of every fact and in- 
cident. 
of the address were the statements relative to the feel- 
ing existing in England towards the North and her 
cause. The efforts of the public men who have stood 
by us from the outset were concisely presented, and 
the heroic devotion to the cause of Liberty of the thou- 
sands of idle and starving operatives was stated so 
grandly, that it sent a thrill of admiration throagh 
: : every loyal heart. 
stands irrevocably pledged to the liberation of more | ers to conse 
}than three-fourths of the slave population of the| be founded and organized on the principles of justice 
United States, by the Proclamation of Emancipation and right was urgent and eloquent.” 


The Syracuse Standard says : 


But the most interesting and satisfactory part 


The speaker's appeal to his hear- 


“His remarks throughout were very interesting, 
exhibiting a remarkable memory of historic and famil- 
jarity with transpiring events; clothed in plain but 
concise language, delivered with a deliberateness and 
earnestness that riveted the attention of every listen- 
Often his language and manner became brilliant- 
He was attentively listened to through- 
out, and many times warmly applauded, the Reverend 
gentlemen upon the stage heartily joining in the ap- 
plause.” 

From Syracuse he went to Auburn, where he de- 
livered two addresses—the first oa Wednesday eve- 
ning the 21st, the second on Thursday evening the 
22d. The subject of the second lecture was, “ The 
Unionists and Copperheads of England and America.” 

On Friday, the pastors of the different churches 
called on him at his lodgings, to pay him their tribute 
of respect and gratitude for his invaluable services 
in behalf of the American cause in England. 

Mr. Thompson spoke at Rochester on Monday and 
Tuesday evenings of last week. The following let- 
ter to the editor of the Anti-Slavery Standard will be 
read with interest :— 


OsnorneE House, 
Rocuestrer, N. Y., April 25, 1864. t 


To the Editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard : 

I doubt not that you will be pleased to hear that 
America’s great foreign advocate, Geo. Thompson, 
Esq., had a reception this morning (although very 
stormy) in part worthy of the man. 
was crowded with the most enthusiastic audience ever 
assembled within its walls. 
in a happier mood than when he lately addressed the 
Brookly nites, although his topic was nearly the same. 
His listeners were enchanted by his living words of 
logic, as he presented, one after another, the duties of 
freemen, portraying in a style peculiarly his own the 
work still unaccomplished for the cause of liberty, 
and urging them to buckle on their armor and put 
their shoulders to the wheel, and with determined ef- 
fort raise their country out of the slough of barbarism 
to the solid foothold of humanity and justice. Hi 


Corinthian Hal 


nt to no Union in the futare that shail not 


Mr. Thompson appeared 





find, excites the disgust and elicits the jeers of The | 
Commonwealth, which paper sees “ not the slightest dif- | 
ficulty in determining what shail be done.” It is hot | 
for “ ReTaLiation ’’—and by that word it evidently 
means that, in conducting the war, the Government is 
to take exact pattern of the demonized Confederate 
soldiery in the matter of savage barbarity and murder. 
It quotes approvingly the counsel of the New York 
Evening Post—“ We should retort upon the rebel au- 
thorities, in every case, precisely in their own terms ;” 
and it asks with a gusto that savors of ferocity— 

“ How long would it have taken to quell the Sepoy 
rebellion if that course [the course suggested by us] 
had been adopted, instead of trying the outlaws ona 
drum-head, and shooting them out of the mouth of a can- 
non? Peace men denounced this as barbarous; but it 
was mercy, Christ-like mercy, compared with this poli- 
cy, or rather absence of policy, which the Liberator | 
approves.” [!!!] 

This sanction of the blowing of the Sepoys to pieces 
at the cannon’s mouth—a deed which caused the civ- 
ilized world to shudder—is most extraordinary in a 
| journal of the character of The Commonwealth. It is 
eager for the bloodiest retaliation; it wants no time 
“to authenticate the facts in this butchery.” What 
the rebels do to our soldiers, let us do to theirs—mas- | 
sacre them in hot blood and in cold blood—mutilate | 
their bodies—bury the living with the dead—BuRN THEM 
ALIve !—So shall we teach them a salutary lesson! 

While there is a strong conviction on the part of | 
those who are for protecting our colored soldiers to | 
the fullest extent, that retribution in some form must | 
be administered, we rejoice to believe that there are | 
few who are in favor of trying to equal the rebels in 
their fiendish atrocities. We repeat—laying our non- 
resistance principles aside, and arguing strictly on the | 
war plane—the difficulty of deciding how to act where 
all the laws of war are grossly violated, and where the | 





| 
| 
| 


acter. If we are to be as fiendish as the rebels, then 
not, then the question, “ What shall be done?” re- | 
mains for the most thoughtful consideration, but sot | 
for unnecessary delay. 

The Commonwealth may very complacently assume, 
if it chooses, that it has a keener sense of the out- 
rages committed upon the colored soldiers, a warmer 
sympathy for them, a more humane interest in their 
protection, a deeper concern for their rights, than our- 
selves. We make no parade of our zeal cr our vigi- 
lance in their behalf. But we must confess that the 
spirit of the article in Zhe Commonwealth savors, in our 
opinion, more of an electioneering purpose against ; 
President Lincoln, and more of a splenetic feeling to- 
wards us because we believe his re-election is more 
probable than the election of any other loyal candi- 
date, than it indicates a heart-felt concern for the col- 
ored soldiers. For example, take the following un- 
called for sarcasm, which combines falsehood and cari- 
cature in equal proportions :— 

** Take counsel as to the best manner of preventing 
a repetition of this butchery’! And is this the best 
defence of the President’s policy by his First Lieuten- 
ant in Boston? At the beginning of the fourth year of 
the war, the Commander-in-Chief has not learned 
how to deal with one of the ordinary occurrences of 
war; but we must wait for the report of the Congres- 
sional Committee of Investigation.” 

Is there no political bias, no personal thrust here ? 
“ His First Lieutenagt in Boston” ! 

“ How to deal with one of the ordinary occurrences of 
war,” forsooth! If the awful tragedy enacted at Fort 
Pillow is an ordinary occurrence of war, what must be 
an extraordinary one—and why this call for swift and 
bloody retaliation ? 

As for the Congressional Committee of Investiga- 
tion, it was promptly appointed, and they have made a 
prompt report, having taken the necessary affidavits, 
confirming the truthfulness of all that has been alleged 
in regard to the Fort Pillow tragedy. The next step 
will be, as a matter of course, to demand of the Con- 
federate Government whether it sanctions or disclaims 
this butchery, and to act accordingly. 

We have no desire to shield Yr. Lincoln or his ad- 
ministration from any censure that is justly their due. 

We have not been backward in criticising them sharp- 
ly when we believed they might and ought to have 

done better. Yet, from the outbreak of the rebellion, 

we have tried to remember the numberless difficulties 

and perils surrounding them,—unparalleled in the 

history of nations,—to make as wide a margin of al- 

lowance as possible for their blunders and errors, to 

give no “aid and comfort ” to their enemies by sweep- 

ing accusations or partisan divisions, to bear in mind 

how malignant and powerful is the pro-slavery ele- 

ment with which they have had and still have to 

contend, and to strengthen them in well-doing by 

every means in our power. We shall aim to be gov- 

erned by the same spirit to the end. 








difficulties and thronging with horrors, we regret to| sweeping denunciations of the crime of slavery were 
received with thunders of applause ; and when he re- 
ferred to England’s working-classes as our strong 


supporters, the old Hall resounded with cheers. 


Rochester did well in giving to the noble Abolition- 
istsuch a hearty welcome. Our country is fast hasten- 
ing to the time when it will look upon George Thomp- 
son as one of its benefactors ; and posterity will write 
his name upon the scroll of fame, linked with the 


names of great reformers. 


Yours, for the cause, E. A. STUDWELL. 


Syracusr, (N. Y.) April 30, 1864. 


My Dear Garrison,—It is just a fortnight since I 
came to this, the central part of this great State, and, 
during my brief visit, I have lectured once in Elmira, | 
twice in Syracuse, twice in Auburn, and twice in Ro- 
My audiences have been good, my address- 
es radical and outspoken, and the attention given me 
I leave the pleasant abode of our 
dear friend, the Rev. Samurr J. May, with regret. | 


chester. 
all I could desire. 


I have slept six nights under his hospitable roof. 
came to him weary and worn down. 
the means of entire rest. 


a friend, and a Christian gentleman. 
lege to be the guest of such a man!—to be the witnes 
of his domestic virtues—of his untiring and uncom 


plaining labors in behalf of all who seek his advice or 
succor, and to listen to his comprehensive petitions to 
the Father of all, that his kingdom of universal peace 
and righteousness may come! O, that the world were 


blest with more of such practical Christians as the good 
sweet, generous S. J. Mar! 
I am going hence by train to Albany—then by nigh 


boat to New York, and shall there rest till Monday 
morning, and then go to Pennsylvania, to give three 
On the 2d of May, at Chester; 4th, West 


lectures. 
Chester ; 6th, Philadelphia. 
Mr. May and I have read together, this morning 


reign of hell is inaugurated, is one of the gravestchar-! the President's letter of the 4th inst. to A. G. Hodges, 
Esq., of Kentucky. We think it a remarkably clear 
the civilized world will cry out against us; if we are | and satisfactory exposition of his acts and policy on 
It is, essentially, what he 
said to me when he gave me an interview at Wash- 
I am glad to see from his pen 
My remark, 
since I saw him, has been, that he kindly and frankly 
furnished me with a key to the right understanding 
of the course he had pursued, and that I was glad to 
find that I had, in England, explained his acts correct- 
ly, and had not misunderstood either his private 


the question of slavery. 


ington, on the 7th ult. 
what he verbally communicated to me. 


views or the motives of his public conduct. 
Ever sincerely yours, 
GEORGE THOMPSON. 


> - - 





Tue ContTineNTAL Montu ty, for May, is received, 


and presents the following table of contents :— 

1. American Finances and Resources. By Hon. 
Robert J. Walker. 2. none. 
Relations ; or, How to Treat the Rebel States. 
Charles Russell. 4. The Mound Builder. 
ary Searle. 5. A Universal Language. 


By 


By S. P. 


Andrews. 6. ASuammer’s Night. By Count S. Kra- 
7. The En- 


sinski. Translated by Prof. Podbielski. 
glish Press. By Nicholas Rowe, London. 8. The 
House in the Lane. By V. Townsend. 9. Music a 
Science. By Lucia D. Pychowska. 10. Thonght. 
By Virginia Vaughan. 11. The War a Contest for 
Ideas. By Henry Everett Russeil. 12. Hints to the 
American Farmer. 13. Aphorisms. By Rev. Asa 
Colton. 14. The Wild Azalea. By E. W.C. 15. A 
Pair of Stockings. 16. Literary Notives. 17. Edi- 
tor’s Table. 

The Continental Monthly is a live magazine, fresh 
as the times, and treats upon important national top- 
ics in an able and independent manner. The papers 
on American Finances and Resources, by Hon. Rob- 
ert J. Walker, evince profound research, and teach 
important lessons in political economy. 





Harrer’s Monrary Magazine, for May, is full of 
readable matter and graphic illustrations. It well de- 
serves its wide popularity and extensive circulation. 
The table of contents for this month is as follows :— 

1. Life with the Esquimaux. 2. Psyche. 3. Sold 
for a Song. 4. One of the Dogs of War. 5. A Vis- 
it to the Convent of Sittna, (Our Lady,) Damiane. 
6. The Cool Captain. 7. How I Overcame my Grav- 
ity. 8. The Small House at Allington. 9. The Pre- 
scription. 10. Polly. 11. How Mr. Penryn Got the 
Dykedale Living. 12. The Moon’s Wanderings. 
13. A Stormy Night. 14. Denis Duval. 15. The 
Second Division at Shiloh. 16. Peggoty Plimpton’s 
Choir. 17. A Suppressed Princess. 18, Monthly Re- 
cord of Current Events. 19. Editor’s Easy Chair. 
20. Editor’s Drawer. 21. Fashions wr May. 

For sale by A. Williams & Co., Booksellers and 
News Agents, 100 Washington Street. 


When he could in any way 
help me, he did so, with the spontaneity and grace of 
What a privi- 


8. Our Domestic 


By Janu- 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Womax anp Her Era. Br Exiza W. Farnnam. 
In Two Volumes. New York: A.J. Davis & Co., 
274 Canal Street. 1864. : 

For vigor of reasoning and depth of philosophi- 
cal investigation, this work—projected by & female 
brain and executed by a female hand—is as remarka- 
ble and note-worthy as Miss Cobbe’s essay on “* Intui- 
tive Morals.” Even a somewhat cursory examina- 
tion of it has profoundly impressed us, both io regard 
to the grandeur of its object as connected with human 
destiny, and the ability of its author. It has been 
common in all ages and among all races for man to 
rank himself as superior to woman, to speak of her 
as the weaker vessel, to claim for himself exclusive 
rights, and, consequently, to hold her in subjection to 
his will. In no country has she ever been treated as 
an equal, either religiously or politically, either in the 
single or the matrimonial state, either in the pursuit 
of knowledge or the acquisition of riches. Her 
wrongs have been grievous and manifold—her career 
one of prolonged martyrdom ; and all attempts on her 
part to seek redress, to enlarge ber unnaturally con- 
tracted sphere, to develop her faculties and powers, 
have been met with ridicule or vielence. Into the 
consideration of these special wrongs, Mrs. Farnham 
does not enter; she raises no clamorous accusations ; 
she indulges in no personal invectives. Nevertheless, 
she lays the axe at the root of the tree. The founda- 
tion upon which she builds is sufficiently broad and 
strong to sustain whatever nature prompts or justice 
demands. The position which she occupies as a 
thinker and an expositor of the truth is high above 
the region of passion, of selfishness, of inordinate 
ambition. Her claim for woman is not that she is the 
equal of man: she boldly meets the alleged charge of 
woman’s inferiority by demonstrating her sureRionrt- 
TY to him in all that is pure, exalted, holy and divine ; 
and this she does so calmly, with such power of state- 
ment and clearness of elucidation, in so just and rev- 
erent a manner, and evincing so excellent a spirit, 
that, absurd and extravagant as her lofty claim may 
at first appear to the unreflecting, she cannot but ex- 
cite admiration even where she may fail to convince. 
Her treatment of the subject is unique and exhaus- 
tive ; every page is crowded with thought and reflec- 
tion ; there is nothing overstrained or visionary. But 
it is too profound a work for the masses, and therefore 
may fail to obtain a popular sale. To thinkers and 
explorers in the vast realm of mind, in the broad field 
of reform, it will prove highly suggestive and intense- 
ly interesting. Every private and public library 
should possess it—every family, if possible. 

The work is dedicated as follows :— 

“To the few beloved friends, Women, on both 
shores of the continent, whose firesides have afforded 
me the rest and peace of home for the execution of 
|| this work ; whose appreciative sympathy has given 
me both light and courage for its difficulties: and to 
Woman, whose gifts and responsibilities it seeks to 
set forth ; whose earnestness it aims to kindle into 
divine, unitary co-working for the blessing of human- 
ity; whose consciousness it aspires to inform of 


truths heretofore hidden, this book is affectionately 
dedicated by the author.” 





How well qualified, so far as experience and obser- 
vation are concerned, is Mrs. Farnham to write the 
work under consideration, (her intellectual ability and 
8 | moral worth are unquestionable,) the following extract 
from her Preface will enable the reader to decide :— 


“In the twenty-two years which the seed of this 
Truth has taken for its maturing, my experience has 
been so varied as to give it almost every form of tri- 
al which could fall to the intellectual life of any, save 
the very few most favored Women. The press of cir- 
cumstances has crowded me, during those years, into 
prospective affluence, and again reduced me to pover- 
ty. The revolving wheel of experience has cast me 
up, and again thrown me down, on the thronged roads 
where I have had to walk. Joy and grief, happiness 
and anguish, hope and discouragement, light and dark- 
ness, have checkered my lot. Wedlock and widow- 
hood, births and deaths have enriched and impover- 
ished me. Ihave lived in the thoughtful solitude of 
| the frontier, and amid the noise and distraction of the 
|crowded mart. Years of severe manual labor have 
been exacted of me for the support and education of 
my children—years of travel have thrown me among 
great varieties of men and women; and the capacity 
to be useful to them, in many private and pudlic ways, 
| has mingled me much with their inmost, as well as 





| their more common, external hopes, desires, fears and 
I | purposes. I have seen these in all varieties of char- 


He afforded me | #cterand degree, in both sexes ; among the gifted and 


the stupid, the intelligent and the ignorant, the noble 
| and the mean, the liberal and the bigoted, the crimi- 
nal, the outcast, the insane, and the idiotic. Each 
phase of this varied experience has taught me its les- 
3 | 8on: each has furnished its test whereby to try the 
Truth: each has given its measure of culture to the 
little seed so long dropped in my mind. 

And this is its product. 

Task no one to take it at my valuation. 
firm that it has grown steadily through the storm and 
shine of that quarter of a century, and is, to my 
thought, as firmly grounded among the eternal Trutlis 
»| a8 are the ribbed strata of the rocks, or the hollows 
of the everlasting sea. I can no more question this 
t than those.” 





GeneraL Butter 1x New Orveans. By James 
Parton. Published by Mason Brothers, No. 7 
Mercer Street, New York. 1864. 

This book stands pre-eminent in interest among all 
yet occasioned by the rebellion. Its subject and au- 
thor combine to render it fascinating. Fifteen editions 
have been called for as fast as they could be printed. 
It has been most warmly commended by the loyal press 
of the country, and scarcely less so by a portion at least 
of the English press, by whom it is acknowledged to 
be a complete vindication of Gen. Butler from the ma- 
licious charges which envy and hatred have brought 
against him. 

It contains an anecdotal sketch of Gen. Butler’s bril- 
liant and remarkable career at the bar of Massachu- 
setts ; a history of the secret movements in the Charles- 


, 


and the leading secessionists at Washington, in Decem. 
ber, 1860; the real plan of the traitors; Gen Butler 
invited to join them ; his advice to Buchanan ; his ef- 
forts in preparing Massachusetts for war; the cele- 
brated march, via Annapolis, to Washington ; his night 
march to Baltimore; collision with Gen. Scott; his 
course at Fortress Monroe; the history of the contra- 
bands ; his advice to the Administration how to take 
Richmond ; the truth about the battle of Great Bethel ; 
the Hatteras Expedition ; the secret history of the 
New Orleans Expedition; the adventures of the Gen. 
eral in getting to Ship Island; a full account of the 
capture of New Orleans; the landing of the troops in 
the city ; a complete narrative of succeeding events, 
with a large number of highly interesting narratives 
and anecdotes never before publisted ; the recall of 
Gen. Butler, and the explanation given of it by the 
Government ; his present opinion upon the great is- 
sues before us. 

Edition in large type, crown S8vo., cloth, 662 pages, 
price 32,50. People’s Edition, 8vo., paper, 75 cents. 
German Edition, $1. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
For sale by Mason & Humlin, 274 Washington 
Street, Boston, and by all Booksellers. 








Suauu we Surrocatre Ep. Green? By a Citizen 
of Malden. Boston: James Redpath, Publisher, 
221 Washington Street. 1864. 

This is a handsomely printed pamphlet of 61 oc- 
tavo pages, discussing in a racy and cogent manner 
the subject of capital punishment ; showing the in- 
compatibility of the death penalty with the spirit, 
example and teachings of the Founder of Christiani- 
ty, and presenting the argumentum ad hominem to all 
who profess to be his followers. Of course, it is elic- 


Postmaster Green, of Medford, now under sentence 
of death for the murder of young Converse, and the 
robbery of the Malden Bank. . 





Sunsuixne: A New Name for a Popular Lecture on 
Health. By Mrs. Dall, Author of “ Woman’s Right 
to Labor,” “ Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c. 
Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1864. 

A sensible, suggestive, truly valuable essay on a 
most important theme—teaching the relation of health 
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TO THE WOMEN OF THE LOYAL tzagp, 
No. 70, War 
Bostox 


REN Avexrp 


» May an 
I have received from the President ; ‘ tat { 
Loyal League, a letter inviting me to thei i. Wo 
ry Meeting, at the Charch of the Pen 
York, on the 12th of May. There ig ‘ 408 in Ney 
the printed call sent with this letter 2 ky 
heart and brain do not ardentl Sr 
the appeal to the “ Women of the Repubjj 

themselves a power for freedom in the com “ 
tial Campaign.” But in the private le 

in all the rumors which reach me concern 
pose of this meeting, there js so uhbia pe the pgp. 
to me serious mistake—prophetic of what o teeny 
lasting injury to women themselves—that If my 

to use whatever influence my name may tel boung 
arrest those who may be hurried by soci ee ts 
excited feeling, or even by their own ie MAtings, 
tion, into steps their cooler judgment will a Aspin. 
the women of the Loyal League, then, I a nt 
Most truly do I believe that it is ean 
interest herself in all national questions : 
herself as to the operation of all rs "the 
sures ; to criticise, Unsparingly, both men ay oo 
tion in their moral relations ; to infuse into 

tics of the people a purer faith j—above 
have every woman’s name 
land,—but not expressly f 


Men’, 


nd in 
Which » 
a » F 
¥ Tespond, Unless jz be 
me tO make 
19 Presiden, 
ter itsely ang 


n's duty to 


id legisla. 
the pai 
all, 1 Foull 
a power for freedom in th 
, or this or any President 
campaign, If weare faithful to our very oe 
every moment of our lives, we shall have 
to sound such a reveillé in the hour of em 
The country has always needed US; it do 
need us at this moment more than at oe nie 
the past; and if it did, we can offer it p,, 
than we have striven for, with rejj 
through all that past. Woman should 
in all national questions, I have said ; but I do 
say that, upon these questions, she should di = 
God preserve me from ever counselling her sides 
If the women of the advance owe one duty rs » 
country more than another, it is the : 
service in this hour of her trial. 
on them, more than on any, to ta 


Ulte TOOst 
Small need 
ergency, 


Moment of 
Dothing better 
gious Purpose, 
wilerest herself 


their 
duty of modes 
It is incumbent Up 
ke no Step for mere 
heroism’s sake, which prudence, experience, and thy 
thoughtful wisdom of men shall not be able to ity 
Am I wrong, then, when I say, that] should g 
have the approaching Anniversary turne: 
tioneering caucus, where all that 


Justify 
tieve to 
1 into an elee. 
disgusts us in politi. 
cal strategy shall be repeated, and Where those why 
have had no experience of the actual conflict, no long 
patience with the perplexities of the Executive chair 
no far insight into the possibilities of this hour of oad. 
bution, shall hoist a party standard, proclaim a party 
purpose, and forfeit forever a moral stand-point which 
is fitly. their own ? 

Bear with me, my sisters—as noble men would 
bear, if I stood among them, contending for a princi. 
ple, or warning against adanger. Years of experience 
of civil power have not yet taught men the best wir 
to goyern. We women are safer only so far as we ad. 
here to the moral aspects of government. A narrow, 
illiberal utterance in the face of a great nation, ing 
moment of great peril, will throw us back a century 
in all that is essential to progress. What would 1 
have, do you ask me? Let me answer for myself and 
you. Three years ago, who could have guessed what 
man was to sit in the Presidential chair? Through 
the uncertainties of statesmen, through the quarrels 
of demagogues, God safely led an honest and humble 
man to that seat—a man who had committed himelf 
to nobody, who had pledgrd himself to nothing 
Thankful, indeed, should we have been, that the na- 
tion furnished such an one. 

Had you or I been asked at that moment, whom we 
would place there, we should have cried out with one 
voice, “ Fremont!” In our strong anti-slavery feel- 
ing, it would have seemed to us that the nation was 
ready to sustain him. Had he led ns to an easy tic 
tory over the rebel forces, what should we have gain- 
ed? Nothing. The first conditions imposed upon our 
fallen brothers would have been tinged with compro- 
mise, and slavery would have smiled blandly in the 
chieftain’s face. 

It is through defeat, mortification, repulse and 
death, that this nation is marching to its apotheosis. 
To Him who looks upon “one day as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day,” the way 
seems short; to us it seems weary and long. Anna 
Dickinson spoke the truth when she said, that God 
had given no great controlling leader for our emer 
gency, because He was determined to educate the peo- 
ple. Let us learn our lesson patiently. Do not let us 
women forget that He makes no mistakes; but, by 
faithful doing of our own daily duties, make sure that 
| we leadto none. We have been trained as a nation, 
| by battle and sorrowful endurance, to a point far 
labove compromise. It seems to me that President 
Lincoln pauses before the gathering of all his forces, 
| to make sure of popular support. Let him presume 
| one moment beyond his actual power, and an insur 
| rection of Northern conservatism must convplicate the 
| Southern rebellion. My impatient heart bas been by 
| no means satisfied with all that he has done —_ 
|ed inwardly over the suppression of Fremont’s edict 
| of emancipation ; I have writhed under the mistaken 
| policy pursued in Missouri and New Orleans; my 
jown veins shed their dearest drops for t a 
| onel of the 54th Massachusetts, and the colored stand 
| ard-bearer who kept that Colonel's honor bright ; but 
| from time to time calm, simple words, spokes / 
|homely phrase, have shamed me into sien © 
| nerved me into patience ; and I fully believe that the 
| man who bears all these terrible responsibilities = 
better than I can what is right for him to do. Tet 
| I could replace him in that chair by the lifting of 0) 
| finger, I should not dare to do it. 

I have mentioned this feeling 
| cause it seemed to me honest to do 80; nov 
| should wish you to take political position | 
| half, any more than in bebalf of any other. eo 
; position I deprecate, not the candi Jate, let this tice 
tinctly understood. Let me hear that you tt Do 

: +f sJations sharply 

| men and matters in their moral ré TT ie al 
| your utmost to educate the Anti Slavery apne on 
| the people ; but, as a convention of ee = 
| this high ground. Do not commit pean” Saale, 
| limited laudation of any man—nominate no eee r 
| whether it be Lincoln or another—but tea® *: af 
tion what to demand of either or both. Lincols lv 
taken the first step towards universal ream. = 
struct the moral sense of the public, ay bia, 
Congress to equal or surpass him. It wil! vo rate 
or his successor, ready to endorse @ ee nu 
bill than it will be likely to present. tore the wise 
between the wise man and the fool is, e a . 
man always knows what it is fit thet he ‘read.” 
while “fools rush in where angels fear to ae : 
want women, in an emergency like the I asis fot 
show themselves worthy of the — r 
them, and let their public action eee ad 
lofty motive and a wise discretion. 1st 

ask ? ’ 

A Garrisonian abolitionist,—®s 
been for the last twenty years,— 
withdrawn myself from all those 
which would fit me for a sound judgme 
a moment which involves in its —— 
skein of the last thirty years. 0 nar nobl 
sition, at this moment, seems t a pang forevet 
raise’ 
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» of feeling in regard to matters not practical- 
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ia woman's citizenship. If you and I sat to- 
the General Court, I think we might safely 
th practical questions at issue; but I, at 


iid wish to have an expe rience of some years 


we [held an office, or decided irrevocably upon 
Moral charac- 
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ov man's purely political fitness for it. 
wr would be the only test of which I should feel sure. 
fon asked why I do not address audiences of 
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women, on | litical questions. 
) that Lhave never desired to do so. 
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This is a time for doing, not 
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I am not anxious, at this mo- 
nat about woman’s influence. It is almost th® only 
Only let it be fitly exercised. 


tun | could write. 


ing felt in the land 


(» unauthorized interference never produces any 
jresult. ‘Io work well politically, woman must 
oly possess opportunities of political education, 

wi yet given, but she must win the consent of those 


work with—a consent not yet accorded. I 
am anxious that yon women, who are mostly what 
have been called “ Women’s Rights Women,” should 
s0 move at this moment as to have the complete sym- 
patiy of every loyal woman in the land. If you be- 
come active political partisans, you cannot have this. 
If you are sure that this is your duty, it is no matter 
whether you have this sympathy or not—but make 
wre, | beseech you. Do not consent to lose influence 
vidout gaining power. A woman may safely stand 
vone, if she stand on the right. Then, indeed, she is 4 
sronger than a thousand. Do not seek responsibility 
m# bas not conferred. In these terrible days it comes 


ui enough—only be wise to wield and bear it. Who- 
be be that sits in the White House, he should 
“ve, I think, the tender sympathy of women, and 


a the length and breadth of the land he should 
‘“w—never their murmurs—sometimes, if need 
*, War moral rebuke—their stern “ Stand, and de- 
ver!” But, above all, he should feel their firm, un- 
‘ering support of his every effort towards the sol- 
‘eeot the great question of the practicability of an 
“vtacing civilization. 

You have borne with me, I know, for I love and 
“wryou. IfT speak too earnestly, it is only because 


‘wold also serve you. 


* 


faithfully for the right, 
CAROLINE H. DALL. 
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‘QUI SMITH ON THE FORT PILLOW AND 
PLYMOUTH MASSACRES. 
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crimtnals not always the only criminals— 
ators of a wicked public sentiment re sponsible for 
patriotism, and not party polities, our present 


Tw faxes loo heavy, if needed to put down the re- 


*¥hole civilized world will be startled and hor- 
‘tis slaughter of probably not less than five 
mare I persons. The excuse in the case of a 
* We slaughtered is, that they were traitorous 
the Confederacy ; in the case of another 
‘Wey were whites fighting by the side of 
i the case of the remainder, including women 
a children, that they were blacks. That these | 
Macks was cause enough why, though number- | 
i T four hundred, they should be murdered— 
ib utter contempt of all the sacred rights of 
tei “at Itis of the crime against these I 
“OW speak, 











ely Saeeee amenable for this crime? The 
ies, hot the rebels only. he authorship 
te *, 80 matchless in its worst features, is very 
“S¥e. The responsibility for it is wider 
England shares in the authorship 
" because it was she who planted sla- 
», Tea, and because itis slavery out of which 
Uur own nation, however, is 
The guilt of this crime is upon 
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1 a moral purpose are | 
linary administrative tal- | 
} great and difficult work of establishing a permanent 
| In this connexion, let me advert fora 

| moment to the doctrine, “ Once a State, always a 
—a doctrine so frequently wielded against “ Re- 
construction oo any terms.” Where is the authority for 
In the Constitution, it is said. But 
| no where does the Constitution say that a State may 
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ment. 
leisure and advantages uf peace are necessary in the 


government. 


State” 


this doctrine ? 


plunge into war, secure at all hazards from some of the 
penalties of war. But amongst the penalties of war is 
whatever change the conqueror may choose to impose 
upon the conquered territory. I admit that it is very 
desirable to have all the revolting States re-established 
—re-instated ; but that there is any law by which this 
becomes inevitable is absurd. No where does the Con- 
stitution say that a State is to be exempt from the 
operation of the law of war. No where does it under- 
take to override the law of war. How clear is it, then, 
that by this paramount law these revolted States will, 
when conquered, lie at the will of the conqueror ! .And 
how clear is it that it will then turn not atall upon the 
Constitution, but upon this will of the conqueror, back- 
ed by this paramount law of war, whether the old State- 


upon their good behavior! 
There is another instance in which the President 


leaves the black race unprotected. I refer to his so 


ed, delay in affording it. The President is a humane 
as well as an honest man ; and the only explanation I 
ean find for his delay to protect the black soldier, and 
to put an end, so far as in him lies, to the various in- 
numerable, incessant outrages upon the freedmen, is 
in the continuance of his childish and cowardly desire 
to conciliate his native Kentucky and the Democratic 
Party. 

I argued that even President Lincoln is responsible, 
in some degree, for that public sentiment which in- 
vites outrage upon the black map, and leaves him a 
prey to the wicked. Those members of Congress, who 
are opposing the reasonable measure of letting the 
black man vote in the Territories, are also guilty of fa- 
voring that public sentiment which broke out in the 
crime at Fort Pillow and Plymouth. Similarly guilty 
are those members who would make the pay of a black 
soldier less than that of a white one. And so are those 
members who consent to leave a Fugitive Slave Stat- 
ute in existence. Ina word, all should tax their con- 
sciences with the sin of this public sentiment, and with 
the resulting crime at Fort Pillow and Plymouth, 


keep up in this heathen land the caste-spirit—that pre- 
eminent characteristic of heathenism. I call this a 
a heathen land. To the Christ-religion—that simple 
religion of equal rights, and of doing as you would be 
done by—there can be no greater insult than to calla 
nation in which, as in this, the most cruel and murder- 
ous caste-spirit prevails, a Christian nation. 

Both on the right hand and on the left, I hear that 
our nation is to be saved. But my fears thatit will not, 
often become very strong. That the Rebellion is to 
be crushed, I deeply believe. Often in the course of 
Providence a wicked people, which is itself to be after- 
ward destroyed, is previously to be used in destroying 
another and generally more wicked people. There 
are illustrations of this in the Bible. The duty of Ab- 
olitionists and Anti-Abolitionists, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, to work unitedly, incessantly and uncondi- 
tionally for the overthrow of the Rebellion, I have not 
only never doubted, but ever urged. I hold it to be 
unpatriotic, and even traitorous, forthe Abolitionists to 
make any conditions in behalf of their specialty, and 
to propose, as some of them do, to go against the Re* 
bellion only so far as going against it will be going 
against slavery. So, too, are those Democrats un- 
patriotic, and even traitorous, who cap favor the war 
only under the stipulation that it be be so conducted 
as to harm neither the Democratic Party nor the Con- 
stitution. To put down the Rebellion is an object im- 
measurably higher than to save a party, or to save the 
Constitution, or even to save the country. No man is 
right-minded who would not have it put down, even 
though it be at the expense of the last man and the last 
dollar. 

If anything makes me doubt that the Rebellion will 
be crushed, it is the omission of Congress to abolish 
slavery, now when it is so clearly seen that the aboli- 
tion of slavery is an indispensable means to the aboli- 
tion of the Rebellion. In the proposed Amendment to 
the Constitution, I take no interest. One reason why 
I do notis, that it is not a proposition to abolish slavery 
now. Another is, that war is not the time to be tinker- 
ing at Constitutions. I see it denied that Congress has 
the power, even as a war measure, to abolish slavery. 
Amazing delusion! There is in every nation an ab- 
solute power for carrying on war. The nation that 
disclaims it may as well give up being anation. In 
our own, this power is vested in Congress. Congress 
is to declare war; and Congress is “ to make all laws 
necessary and proper (itself, of course, the sole judge 
of the necessity and propriety) for carrying into execu- 
tion” the declaration. Is it the institution of appren- 
ticeship which it finds to be in the way of the success- 
ful prosecution of the war? Then is it to sweep it out 
of the way. Is it the abomination of slavery? Then 
is it to strike at that. 

There is, however, one thing more which some- 
times, though not often, raises a doubt in me whether 

the Rebellion will be crushed. It is the premature 
agitation of the Presidential question. When the 
Rebellion broke out, I assumed that it would be put 
down in a few months; for lassumed that this great 
crime against nationality and humanity would arouse 
and unite the whole North. How greatly was I mis- 
taken! Very soon, the Democratic Party was seen 
to prefer itself to the country. The Republican Par- 
ry stood by the country. But, at the present time, 
there is no little danger ‘that the country may be sac- 
rificed in a strife between the members of the Repub- 
lican Party; for, taking advantage of this strife, 
the Democratic Party may succeed in getting the 
reins of Government into the hands of one of its pro- 
slavery peacemakers. But I may be asked—Will not 
the rebels be conquered, and the country saved, before 
the next election? I still Aope so—and, until the last 
few months, I believed so. But is there not some rea- 
son to fear that the North will be wronght up to a 
greater interest in this year’s Presidential than in this 
year’s Military campaign? In other words, is there 
not some reason to fear that, for the coming six months, 
politics instead of patriotism will be in the ascendant # 

I still say, as through the past winter I have fre- 
quently said, written and printed, that the Presiden- 
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so much as thought of, until midsummer. The first 
of September is quite early enough to make the nom- 
ination ; and, in the mean time, undistracted by this 
so distracting subject, we should be working as one 
man for the one object of ending the Rebellion—and 
of ending it before reaching the perils of the Presi- 
dential election. And such working would best edu- 
cate to make the best choice of a candidate. More- 


car, and the table. All who over, it is the condition the country will be in, three 


| or four months hence, rather than the condition it is 
| now in, that should be allowed to indicate the choice. 
| Great and rapidly successive are the changes in the 
circumstances of a country in time of war. To nomi- 
nate a President in times of peace six months earlier 
| than is necessary, all would admit to be great ‘folly. 
| But greater folly would it be to nominate him in time 
| of war, even a single month earlier than is necessary, 
Lhe Baltimore Convention is understood to be a move- 
ment for renominating President Lincoln, and the 
| Cleveland Convention one for nominating General 
| Fremont. Would that both Conventions were drop- 
' ped! Would, indeed, that the whole subject were 
| dropped until July or August! And would, too, that 
it were dropped with the understanding that it should 
| then be taken up, not by the politicians, but by the 
| people! The people would present a loyal and an 
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up any other than a military or provisional govern- 
Moreover, this is the only kind of government 
which it is proper to set up in the midst of war. The 
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able candidate : and whether it were Lincoln or Fre- 
mont, Chase or Butler, Dickinson or Dix, the country 
would be safe. 

I recall, at this moment, the large and respectable 
meeting for consultation held in Albany last January. 
What a pity that the meeting took fright at the tem- 
perate and timely Resolutions reported to it! What 
a pity that the meeting saw in them danger to the 
country, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, to @ 
party! One of these Resolutions and its advocates 
urged the importance of postponing, until the latest 
possible day, the whole subject of a Presidential nom- 
ination; and, had it been adopted and published, it 
, would not unlikely have exerted sufficient influence 
| to bring about such postponement. Time has proved 
' the wisdom of the other Resolutions also. I wish 
| could, without seeming egotism, say that slavery, and 
| slavery alone, having brought this war upon us, 
| they who have given but little thought to slavery 
|should be too modest to toss aside, indignantly and 
| sneeringly, the suggestions of those who have made 
| it their life-long study. Were these Resolutions now 
| published, almost every man who opposed them 
| would wonder that he had so little foresight as to op- 
pose them. 

And there is still another thing which should, per- 
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| ant to pay the cost of crushing it. Our brave soldiers 
and sailors give their lives to this end. But we who 


lent stand ready to do the ute | has contributed to that cruel public sentiment which | stay at home shrink from the money tax, which is 


| and which should be far more largely put upon us. Our 


It is far better to céntrol the | strangely long delay in promising protection to the | nation is imperilled by the incessant outflow of a big 
| black soldier, and to the even longer, and not yet end- 


| stream of gold. Wise and patriotic as he is, our See- 
retary of the ‘Treasury will, nevertheless, labor in 
| vain to diminish this stream, unless importations shall 
| be taxed far more heavily. Deeply disgraceful are 
| these importations when it is by all that is precious 
in the very life of our nation that they are forbidden. 
| Surely it is no time now to be indulging in foreign 
luxuries; and as to necessaries, our own country can 
furnish them all. Luxuries, whether foreign or do- 
mestic, should all come now with great cost to the 
consumer. And only a small return for protecting 
their estates from the rebels would it be for the rich 
| to pay over toGovernment one fourth, and the very 
rich one half of their incomes. Let me add, in this 
| connexion, that the State Banks should be so patri- 
| otic as to rejoice in the National advantage of an ex- 
| clusively National currency. 
| I expressed my belief that the Rebellion will be 
crushed, but my doubt whether the nation will be 
saved. A guilty nation, like a guilty individual, can 
be saved through repentance only. But where are 
the proofs that this nation has so much as begun to 
| repent of the great sin which has brought the great 
calamity upon her? She has, it is true, done much 
to prove that she regards slavery as a political and eco- 
nomical evil, and a source of great peril to the nation ; 
but she has done exceedingly little toward proving 
that she has a penitent sense of her sin in fastening 
the yoke of slavery on ten to twenty millions of this 
and former generations. It is only here and there—at 
wide intervals both of time and space—that has been 
heard the penitent exclamation: “ We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother” :—only at these wide inter- 
vals that has been seen any relaxation of the national 
hatred and scorn for the black man. “ Abolitionist,” 
which, when the nation shall be saved, will be the most 
popular name in it, is still the most odious and con- 
temptible name in it. That the Fugitive Slave Stat- 
ute is still suffered to exist is ample proof that this 
nation has:still a devil’s heart toward the black man. 
How sad that even now, when, because of the sin of 
slaveholding, God is making blood flow like water in 
this land, there should be found members of Con- 
gress who claim this infernal Statute to be one of the 
rights of slaveholding! As if slaveholding had 
rights!’ Asif anything else than punishment were 
due to it!—punishment adequate to its mingled, un- 
utterable and blasphemous wrongs ! 

I shall, however, be told that slavery will soon be 
abolished by an Amendment of the Constitution. 
And what will snch an Amendment say ¢ Why, noth- 
ing more than that slavery ought not to be—must not 
be—when it shall no longer be Constitutional. What, 
however, the American people need to say is that, be 
it Constitutional or unconstitutional, slavery shall not 
be. So they are always prepared to say regarding 
murder. But slavery is worse than murder. Every 
right-minded man had far rather his child were mur- 
dered than enslaved. Why then do they not affirm 
that, in no event, will tirey tolerate slavery any more 
than murder? The one answer is—because it is the 
black man, and the black man only, on whom slavery 
falls. Were white Americans to be enslaved in a Bar- 
bary State, or any where else, our pation would re- 
spect no pleadings of Statutes, or even of Constitu- 
tions, for theirenslavement. In defiance of whatever 
pleas or whatever restraints, she wouid release them 
if she could. The most stupendous hypocrisy of 
which America has been guilty is, first, professing that 
there is law for slavery—law for that which all law 
| proclaims an outlaw—law for that in which there is 
not one element of law, but every element of which 
| is an outrage upon law; and, second, in professing 
| it, not because she has a particle of belief in it, but 
simply because blacks, instead of whites, are the vic- 
tims of her slavery. America declared that John 
| Brown was “rightly hung.” How hypocritical was 
| the declaration may be inferred from the fact that, had 

they been white instead of black slaves whom he flung 
away his life to rescue, she would have honored him 
| a8 perhaps man has never been honored. And she 
| would have made his honors none the less, but heaped 
| them up all the more, if,in prosecuting his heroic 
| and merciful work, he had tossed aside Statutes, and 
| broken through sacred Constitutions. Oh, if this na- 
| tion shall ever be truly saved, it will no longer regard 
| John Brown as worthy of the fate of a felon; but it 
| will build the whitest monument to his memory, 
jand cherish it as the memory of the sublimest and 
| most Christ-like man the nation has ever produced ! 
| Some of the judgments of John Brown—especially 
such as led him to Harper’s Ferry—were unsound and 
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| visionary. Nevertheless, even when committing his 
| mistakes, he stood, by force of the disinterestedness 
| and greatness of his soul, above all his countrymen. 

Would Congress contribute most effectively to put 
down the Rebellion, and to save the nation by the 
great salvations of penitence and justice—the only 
real salvations? Would it do this? ‘Then let it pass, 
solemnly and unanimously, a Resolution that there 
never was and never can be, either inside or outside 
of Statutes or Constitutions, law for slavery ; and 
then another Resolution, that whoever shall attempt 
to put the yoke of slavery on however humble a neck, 
black or white, deserves to be put to death. 

A word further in regard to the proposed Amend- 
ment. Were the impudent and monstrous claim of 
lits being law set up for murder, no one would pro- 
| pose an Amendment of the Constitution forbidding 
jmurder. The only step in that case would be to make 
| the penalty for the crime more sure, and, if possible, 
|more severe. Such an Amendment would be strenu- 
osly objected to in that it would stain the Constitu- 
tion with the implication that murder had been Con- 
stitutional. And now if we shall have a Constitution- 
al Amendment, which, in terms, forbids slavery, (it is 
already forbidden by the spirit, principles, and even 
provisions of the Constitution,) shall we not be virtu- 
ally admitting to the world and to posterity that this 
nation has been guilty of tolerating, if not indeed of 
| positively authorizing, in its Constitution, the highest 
crime of earth? God save us from an admission 
which shall serve both to stamp us with infamy and 
to perpetuate the infamy ! 
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GERRIT SMITH. 
Perersoro, April 26th, 1864. 

—— 
Dearu or Rev. Hiram Witson. The Principia 
announces the death of Rev. Hiram Wilson, at his 
residence in St. Catharines, Canada West, after a short 
illness. He has been long and widely known for his 
missionary labors among the fugitives slaves in Can- 

ada, whose cause he zealously espoused. 














A PLEASANT “SURPRISE” PARTY AT REV. 
8. J. MAY'S. 

Passing through Syracuse last evening, I was quite 
naturally, as is often the case, attracted to the home 
of this “ Archimedes” of Theodore Parker, and be- 
loved “Bishop” of this Liberal Diocese—the equal 
of whom, in many respects, I fear Syracuse will not 
| see again, after his departure. “ After his departure ” 
Ihave said; not that he is going to leave the place 
! 





till he leaves the flesh, fur his devoted people would 
hardly consent te that, under any circumstances like- 
j ly to arise. Not that he is old, and must soon cease 
| to be mortal; for though he will, ere long, be truly 
| venerable for his length of years—years so crowded 
| with all sorts of good deeds—in spirit he will, no doubt, 
| be young and enthusiastic to the end. “ His counte- 
| nance,” as Theodore Parker also said, “ is a perpetu- 
| ual May,” and it does not and cannot change much ; 
| for is not the spirit that radiates from it divine? Still, 
| he, too, like all of us, must “ pass on,” in a few years, 
| and leave a great vacancy behind that no one can ex- 
j actly fill. I presume he will go to the “ spirits in 
| prison first,” even before looking into any of those 
| many inviting mansions of the Father’s house ; for be- 
fore the end comes, he will be sure to bless and save 
| a8 Many wretched and suffering ones as possible—just 
| a3 much the other side of the vale as this side. 


| But I did not mean to say much of the above, for it 
said itself. T only meant to say that a large, earnest, 
‘\and delightful company of persons, old and young, 
| grave and gay, assembled at Mr. May’s home on the 
evening aforesaid, and surprised him with the presen- 
| tation of the handsome sum of $500--the free-will of- 
fering of their affectionate, grateful hearts. A “ Socia- 
ble ”—one of the Society's regular gatherings—he ex- 
| pected, but not the generous gift. Mr. George May- 
| nard presented the tribute, in an appropriate and very 
| Pleasant little speech, and Mr. May briefly responded 
| to it as well as one could under such circumstances. It 
| was quite unlike “ fighting with beasts at Ephesus,” 
{and he could not stand up against this expression of 
love and esteem so well, and would have broken down 
| under it had he proceeded with much of a speech. 
| I remember that the venerable Pierpont once humor- 
ously said to N. P. Rogers, “If the slaveholders and 
liquor dealers with whom we have had to battle had 
worked to silence us, it would have been wiser for 
them to have offered you an interest in a plantation, 
and me an interest in a distillery.” And I wonder if 
many ministers have not been bought up in some such 
way! It must be hard for some of them to stand up 
against friends and supporters who are constantly 
feasting them, and loading them with favors more or 
less costly, and say—“ Nevertheless, you are sinners; 
and except ye repent, ye will all likewise perish.” 
But our devoted brother May, who has always been 
“faithful found among the faithless,” is probably as 
much above such an influence as any in mortal form, 
and he will still preach “righteousness in the great 
congregation,” and in all his walks and ways, as un- 
compromisingly as ever. And then he has so sensible 
and good a people to minister unto, that they want 
him to do about as he chooses—at least, as his con- 
science and judgment dictate. No doubtsome of them 
would like to have him preach a little different from 
what he sometimes does—a little less radically—but 
as one of them said, “ We are united in the love of 
Mr. May,at any rate’’; and well they may be, both 
for what he is and does. His family, also, did much 
to make the above named occasion a most pleasant 
one to all. W. H. F. 


OORRECTION --- THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMI- 
NEE. 

Dear Srr—after mailing my article under the cap- 
tion of “ Presidential Nominee,” published in the 
Liberator of April 8, I recollected that in the “ pledge” 
to be signed by voters, I had, through inadvertence or 
forgetfulness, made the voter pledge himself to vote 
directly for President, Vice President, &c. Concluding, 
however, that if the general plan suggested should be 
deemed important, you would be likely to rectify the 
mistake, I forbore writing again, as especially where 
Llive we have but a weekly mail. As the article 
has appeared without the necessary rectification, and 
also as “or otherwise viva voce,” as published, is a 
transposition of copy which destroys the sense, (unin- 
tentional, of course,) I venture to send you the article 
written anew, with some addition, requesting its in- 
sertion ; trusting that you, as well as myself, ardent- 
ly desire nothing more than that the Presidential 
nominee shall be the man whom a majority of the 
loyal people shall “delight to honor.” 

Truly and respectfully, 
“OnE OF THE VoTERS.” 


THE PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE. 


Let him be nominated directly by the people. Why 
not? Let the Republicans of every ward and town- 
ship throughout the United States assemble at the 
usual places for holding elections, and after appoint- 
ing their judges and secretaries, proceed then and 
there to vote, either viva voce or by ballot, for Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential nominees. Why not? 
Will anybody, or any politicians, except those “ who 
seek to misdirect the popular mind,” undertake to say 
why not? Of course, it will be the duty of the 
judges, in this nominating election, to decide, in case 
of doubt, whether the vote offered smells of copper, or 
is good and genuine, and also to see that every man 
signs the following pledge before his vote is received : 


I hereby pledge my honor, as a gentlemanand a pa- 
triot, that I will vote for electors pledged to those 
candidates for President and Vice President of the 
United States, at the next Presidential election, who 
shall receive a majority of votés at the hands of the 
people in this Nominating Election—or to those high- 
est on the list, in case no candidate shall have a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast as nominee for each office. 

Now, if this course should be adopted, the Gene- 
ral Convention would be subsequently held, and all 
Union parties who really desire that the majority shall 
govern would be represented in that Convention, 
and would abide its decision—which, of course, would 
be simply a ratification of the voice of the people as 
expressed in the Nominating Election; the returns 
of which, officially in possession of the delegates, 
would be presented to the Convention, would be 
then and there opened and counted, and by the 
President of the Convention the result would be 
proclaimed. Ox or THE VorTeERS. 
> —-—-—-— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Sr. Louis, April 19, 1864. 
Mr. Samurv May, Jr. :— 
Dear Sir,—Permit me to publicly acknowledge, 
through the Liberator, as I shall also privately to the 


cents, through you, from Mrs. Anne R. ALLEN, 
Brooklawn Block, Rock Co., Dublin, Ireland, “asa 
donation for the use of the distressed, manumitted or 
escaped slaves.” It was with no light degree of plea- 
sure that I received this gift, as one entrusted to use 
it for so holy a purpose; yet this pleasure was not 
unmixed with pain, in the consciousness that so many 
of our own people, almost within sound of the cry of 
suffering, fail to hear the prayer of those who are 
ready to perish. , 

May the good deed of Mrs. Allen move others to 
work in the same way! I believe that good ways are 
readily followed by humanity, and are as enticing to 
those that see and know them as are the bad, which 
we are told are so alluring. Mrs. Allen’s gift shall be 
speedily appropriated, and for every mill of it there 
shali be a “ God bless you!” registered by the record- 
| ing angel to her account. 


Truly yours, FRANCES D. GAGE. 


>_> 


Revease or Rev. Carvin Farrpayk. After 
twelve years’ incarceration (the sentence was fifteen 
years) in the Kentucky penitentiary, on the charge of 
having aided in the escape of some fugitive slaves, 
this unflinching martyr has been humanely liberated 
by Lieut. Gov. R. T. Jacob, (brother-in-law of Gen. 
Fremont,) while acting as Governor pro tem. in the 








donor, the receipt of forty-seven dollars and fifty three | 


THE PAY OF COLORED TROOPS, 

On the 27th of April, the Attorney General of the 
United States rendered an opinion to the President, in 
the case of Chaplain Harrison, of the 54th regiment of 
Mass. Inf. Vols., on appeal from the War Department 
by Gov. Andrew, in which opinion is discussed the 
competency of colored men (or men of African de- 
scent) to be accepted into the military service of the 
| United States, and to be paid and treated accordingly 
—as soldiers. The Attorney General declares :—Ist. 
That the 54th regiment of Mass. Vols. was organiz- 
ed in the same manner as were, other regiments of 
State Volunteers, under the following order of the War 
Department, dated Jan. 27, 1863 :— 

War Department, Wasuinoron Ciry, | 
January 26, 1863. § 

Ordered, That Gov. Andrew, of Massachusetts, is 
authorized until farther orders to raise such numbers 
of volunteer companies of artillery for duty in the 
| forts of Massachusetts and elsewhere, and such vorps 
| of infantry for the volunteer military service as he may 
| find convenient,such volunteers to be enlisted for three 
years, or until sooner discharged, and may include per- 


He will make the usual needful requisitions on the ap- 
| propriate staff bureaus, and officers for the proper 
| transportation, organization, supplies, subsistence, 
arms and equipments of such volunteers. 

(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 

2d. That he does not know that “ any rule of law, con- 
| stitutional or statutory, ever prohibited the acceptance, or- 
| ganization and muster of persons of African descent into 
the military service of the & nited States as enlisted men or 
volunteers. 

3d. That whatever doubt might have existed on the 
subject had been fully resolved, before this order was 
issued, by the 11th section of the act of 17th July, 
1862, chapter 195, which authorized the President to 
employ as many persons of African descent as he might 
deem necessary and proper for the suppression of the 
rebellion, and for that purpose to organize and use 
them in such manner as he might judge best for the 
public welfare, and by the 12th section of chapter 201 
of the same date. 
4th. That if persons of African descent could be 
lawfully accepted as private soldiers, so also might 
they be lawfully accepted as commissioned officers, if 
otherwise qualified therefor. 
5th. That the clause or provision in the 15th section 
of chapter 201, of the year 1862, “that persons of At- 
rican descent who, under this law, shall be employed, 
shall receive ten dollars per month and one ration, 
tLree dollars of which monthly pay may be in cloth- 
ing,” does not abridge the pay of officers and soldiers. 
He says, “‘ The act of which the provision is a part 
was not intended, in my opinion, either to authorize 
the employment or fix the pay of any persons of Afri- 
can descent, except those who might be needed to per- 
form the humblest offices of labor and service for 
which they might be deemed competent.” 
6th. That Chaplain Harrison is an officer legally 
appointed and commissioned. And “to bring him, 
then, within the sweep of this proviso, and thus with- 
draw him from the reach of the act which specially 
fixes the pay of the class of officers to which by law 
he belongs, would violate the plainest principles of 
construction.” 
In another place the opinion declares : ‘ To assume 
because Mr. Harrison is a person of African descent, 
he shall draw only the pay which this law establishes 
for the class it obviously refers to, and be deprived of 
the pay which another law specifically affixes to the 
office he held, would, in my opinion, be a distortion 
of both laws, not only unjust to him, but in plain vio- 
lation of the purpose of Congress.” 
The ground and reasoning of the opinion cover as 
well the cases of enlisted men as the case of the chap- 
lain, who was an officer; because the same rule of 
construction which entitles the officer, although of 
African descent, to the pay affixed by law to the of- 
fice he holds, entitles the sergeant-major, sergeant, 
corporal and private, regularly mustered as such, to 
the pay affixed to his grade of the service. Indeed, 
the Attorney General, throughout his opinion, clearly 
keeps up the distinction between persons accepted and 
mastered in as soldiers, and other persons who are 
only employed under the special provisions of chapter 
201 of 1862 in such service as they may be found fit for. 
The Attorney General adds, in conclusion : — 
“ Your attention having been specially called to the 
wrong done in this case, I am also of opinion that 
your constitutional obligation to take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed makes it your duty to di- 
rect the Secretary of War to inform the officers of the 
Pay Department of the Army that such is your view 
of the law.” 


ces ORs near 
Knoxvitxe, (E. T.) April 18, 1864. 
The news of the capture of Fort Pillow by Forrest, 
and the cowardly butchery which followed of blacks 
and whites alike, has produced a profound sensation 
here. The universal sentiment is—‘ Let no quarter 
be shown to these dastardly butchers of Forrest's 
command while the war lasts.” 
These Forrests, the oldest of whom, Gen. Bedford 
Forrest, has by his atrocities obtained such a record of 
infamy, were all negro-traders. There were four broth- 
ers—Bedtord, who kept a negro pen for five years be- 
fore the war on Adams street, in the rear of the Epis- 
copal Church, Memphis; John, a cripple and a gam- 
bler, who was jailor and clerk for Bedford; Bill For- 
rest, who was an extensive negro-trader at Vicksburg ; 
}and Aaron Forrest, general agent and soul-driver to 
|scour the country for his other brothers. They ac- 
cumulated large sums of money in their nefarious 
trade, and Bedford won by that and other influences 
a natural promotion to a Brigadier in the woman- 
whipping, baby-stealing Rebel Confederacy. He is 
about fifty years of age, tall, gaunt, and sallow-vis- 
aged, with a long nose, deep-set, black, snaky eyes, 
full black beard without a mustache, and hair worn 
long. He usually wore, while in the “ nigger” trade 
at Memphis, a stove-pipe hat set on the back part of 
his head at an angle of forty-five degrees. He was 
accoanted mean, vindictive, cruel, and unscrupulous. 
He had two wives—one white, the other colored, (Cath- 
arine,) by each of which he had two children. His 
“patriarchal” wife (Catharine) and his white wife 
had frequent quarrels, or domestic jars. 
The slave-pen of old Bedford Forrest, on Adams 
street, was a perfect horror to all negroes, far and 
near. His mode of punishing a refractory slave was 
to compel four of his fellow-slaves to stand and hold 
| the victim stretched out in the air, and then Bedford 
and his brother John would stand, one on each side, 
with long, heavy, bull whips, and cut up their victims 
until the blood trickled tothe ground. Women were 
often stripped naked, and with a bucket of salt water 
| standing by, in which to dip the instrument of tor- 
| ture, (a heavy leather thong,) their backs were cut 
|up until the blisters covered the whole surface, the 
| blood of their wounds mingling with the briny mix- 
| ture to add torment to the infliction. One slave man 
| was whipped to death by Bedford, who used a trace- 
| chain doubled for the purpose of punishment. The 
| slave was secretly buried, and the circumstance was 
'only known to the slaves of the prison, who only 
| dared to refer to the circumstance in whispers. 
| Such are the appropriate antecedents of the charac- 
| ter of the monster who murdered in cold blood the 
| gallant defenders of Fort Pillow.—Corr. N. Y. Trib. 
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The Northampton Free Press announces the 
}death of Mr. Apisan W. THAYER, 24th ult., at 68 
| years of age. The deceased was a printer by trade. 
| He commenced his editorial career in 1819, on the 
Concord (N. H.) Gazette. In 1820 he was editor of 
| the Haverhill Gazette, and in 1821 conducted the Znde- 
| pendent Statesman at Portland, Me. In 1827 he return- 


where he remained till 1835. He sold that paper to 
Erastus Brooks, now of the New York Express, who 
sold it to John G. Whittier, the poet. Mr. T. became 
the proprietor of the Commercial Herald, Philadelphia, 
and soon after that he went into mercantile business 
with Mr. Buffum, a Quaker, and afterwards with Col. 
Spooner, late ot the U. S. Hotel, Buston. In 1840 he 
was engaged in silk raising in Amherst, Mass. Sooa 
after, he became editor of the Northampton Courier, 
and afterwards of the Gazette. In 1845 he edited the 
Hampshire Herald. In 1847 he was editor of a paper 
in Worcester, when he returned to Northampton, 
where he remained until his death. Mr. Thayer was 
be man of considerable ability. He published several 
| of the earliest literary productions of Longfeliow, Mel- 
jlen, Whittier and others. His knowledge of political 
| history was unsurpassed. He also had quite an anti- 
| quarian turn of mind, and set great value on ancient 
| books and rare coins. He was a direct descendant, 
| both by his father’s and mother’s ancestors, of John 
Alden, one of the distinguished company of the May- 
flower. He was married in 1824, and his wife and 
four children survive him, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. His sons are graduates of Harvard University. 
The oldest, William S. Thayer, for a time associate 
editor o1 the New York Evening Post, is now Consul 





General at Alexandria, Egypt. The youngest, J 
B. Thayer, is a successful Raper eMeumene?. ote 
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Orrictau Rerort or tHe Forr Pirtow Massa- 
cre. Senator Wade and Representative Gooch, of 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, have re- 
turned from Fort Pillow. They took fifty-seven de- 
positions, all of which more than confirm the newspa- 
per accounts of the Massacre. They say it would be 
impossible to exaggerate the cruelties committed. 
Among the witnesses examined was the negro who 
was buried alive, and who dug himself out of his own 
grave. There is no doubt that one or more persons 
were nailed through their flesh to pieces of wood, and 
then burnt alive. Not only on the day of the sur- 
render were such fiendish acts perpetrated, but on the 
next day, in cold blood. The victims seen by the 
Committee were some of them pi and cut in the 
face and eyes with bayonets and swords, while other 
parts of their bodies were smashed and disfigured 


sons of African descent, organized into separate corps. | 


ed to Haverhill as the editor of the Esser Gazette, | 











ANNIVERSARY 
oF THE xd 

WOMEN’S LOYAL NATIONAL LEAGUE. 

The Anniversary of the Women’s National League will be 
held in New York, Thursday, May 12th, at the Church of 
the Puritans, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Representatives from auxiliary Leagues, and aJl women 
who believe in a democratic form of government, are in- 
vited to attend. 

The work of the hour is not alone to put down the reb- 
els in arms, but To EDUCATE THIRTY MILLIONS OF PEOPLE 
INTO THE IDEA OF A TRUE REPUBLIC. Hence, every influ- 
ence and power that both men and women can bring to 
bear will be needed in the reconstruction of the nation 
on the basis of justice and equality. 

As the educators of future statesmen, heroes and mar- 
tyrs, it is the duty of women to inform themselves on all 
| questions of national life, that they may infuse into the 
polities of the nation a purer morality and religion. 
| This Revolution bas thrown on woman new responsibili- 
| ties, and awakened in her new powers and aspirations, no 
longer to be expended, as now, in mere surface work, but 
to be develqped into a broader, deeper and higher range of 
thought and action than has of late been realized. 

The nation’s destiny now trembles in the balance, and 
waits the electric word that shall rouse the women of the 
Republic to make themselves a POWER FOR FREEDOM in 
the coming Presidential campaign. 

That all our sacrifices of wealth and ease and home, and 
the blood of our first-born, may not have been in vain, let 
us—earnest and heroic through suffering—now make haste 
to pronounce the doom of slavery, and ring the death- 
knell of caste and class throughout the land. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, President. 


Susan B. Antony, 
Cuantorre B. Witsovur, 





} Secretaries. 





fF LORING MOODY, Agent of the New England Ed- 
ucational Commission for Freedmen, will lecture in New 


Newmarket, Friday, May 6. 
Dover, Sunday, node” 
Saco, Tuesday, « 10. 
Yarmouth, Thursday, “ 12, 
Auburn, Sunday, “ 15. 
Winthrop, Wednesday, “ 18. 
Kendall’s Mills, Thursday, “ 19. 
Bangor, Sunday, “. 32. 








ta TO LET, for the Summer season, one of the most 
| desirable residences in Lynn, situated on Sagamore Hill, 
| free from dust, mosquitoes and other annoyances, and with- 
in three minutes’ walk of the Beach. The house will be 
let with or without the furniture. Rent reasonable for 
the times. 

Inquire of J. BAILEY, on the premises. 








COLLECTIONS BY WM. WELLS BROWN. 








| Westininster, Mass., $3.50 Birmingham, Conn., 8.40 
Gardner, “ 4.25 Waterbury, “ 1.2 
| Hubbardston,  “ 3.71 Woodstock, “ 1.36 
| South Gardner, ‘ 5.19 Ansonia, a 3.16 
Warren, a 2.77 Litehfield, “ 2.08 
Putnam, Conn., 5.92 Wolcottville, “s 17.21 
Brooklyn, es 440 Norfolk, 06 3.25 
Danielsonville, “ 3.75 Winsted, * 2.00 

Willimantic, | “ 4.84 
SUNSHINE: 
A NEW NAME FOR A POPULAR LECTURE ON 
HEALTH. By Mrs. Daut, Author of ** Woman's La- 


bor,” ‘‘ Woman under the Law,” &c. 
cents. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of the price. 
ALSO, 

DR. BARTOL'S SERMON COMMEMORATIVE OF REV. 
T. STARK KING. 15 cents. 

THVE PHONIC PRIMER AND READER. A Rational 
Method of Teaching Reading by the Sounds of the Let- 
ters, without altering the Orthography. By Rev. J.C. 


Zacnos. 38 cents. 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
BOSTON. 
April 8—lw 





.. THE RED SEA FREEDMEN, 


J STIRRING Sermon for the times ; unsectarian, un- 
t trainmeled and progressive, bearing upon the activi- 
ties of the Church and the prosperities of the Nation. 
By Rev. ALexanper CLARK, Editor of  Clark’s School 
Visitor,” and Junior Pastor of the Church of the New Tes- 
tament, Philadelphia. 

A handsome pamphlet. Price 10 cents. $1 a dozen. 
Buy it, read it, and send it toa soldier. Address 

J. W. DAUGHADAY, 
1308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
April 15. 3t 


MASON & HAMLIN'’S 


CABINET ORGANS. 








=< 


. en 


' Every Ohurch, Sunday School and Private Family 


MAY HAVE 


A GOOD ORGAN 


T a very moderate cost—$85, $100, $110, $135, $165, 
A $260, and upward, according to number of Stops and 
style of case. ‘ 

They are clegant as pieces of furniture, occupying little 
space, are not liable to get out of order, and every one is 
warranted for five years. 
| 


THE CABINET ORGANS, 


| introduced about a year since, and manufactured exclusive- 
| sively by MASON & HAMLIN, have met with success un- 
| precedented in the history of musical instruments. Sup- 
plying a long-felt want, they have been received with the 

greatest pleasure by the musical profession and the pub- 
| lie, and have already been very widely introduced, and the 
| demand for them is still rapidly increasing, and must con- 
| tinue to increase as their merits become known. They are 
| to private houses, Sunday Schools, and smaller churches, 
| all that the larger pipe organs are to large churches. In 

addition to this, they are admirably adapted to tae por- 
| formance of secular as well as sacred music. 

The Cabinet Organ is essentially different from and a very 
great improvement upon all instruments of the Melodeon 
or Harmonium kind. Its superior excellence consists in 
many important characteristics, among which are : 

1. The more organ-like character of its tones. Indeed, 
it is asserted with confidence that it has not yet been found 
possible to produce a better quality of tone from pipes than 
is attained in these organs, 

2. It has greatly more power and volume of tone in pro- 
portion to its cost. 

3. By the employment of a very simple and beautiful in- 
vention, its capacity for expression is made vastly great- 
er than has ever before been attained in such instruments. 
This invention is especially valuable, because scarcely any 
practice is necessary to render it available. Any ordinary 
performer can master it in an hour or two. 

4. It admits of great rapidity of exeoution, adapting it 
tmp, performance of a great variety of lively secular mu- 





5. No instrument is less liable to get out of order. 

. 6. It will remain in tune ten times as long as @ piano 
orte, 

It may be reasonably said, that if these instruments 
have the great and obvious superiority thus claimed for 
them, they must have received very warm recommenda- 
tions from professional icians, who would naturally be 
most interested in the introduction of such instruments, 
and who are the best judges of their excellence. Such re- 
eommendations already have been given tot hem, to an ex- 
tent un leled. , 
“ ‘Agoena ibe who have proffered written testimony to 
their admirable qualities and great desirability, and that 
they regard them as unequalled by any other instrament 
of their class, are such well-known musicians as Lowell 
Mason, Thomas Hastings, William B. Bradbary, 

F. Root, &c. ; the most distinguished organists in the coun- 
try, as Cutler of Trinity Church, N. Y., M 
Charch, Zandel of Mr. Beecher’s Ch 


Mill, Sanderson, Strakoseh, 
ete. : in brief, more than two hundred musicians, including 
a portion of the most eminent in the country, have 
testified to this effect. Each Cabinet Organ is seourely 
boxed, so that it can be sent safely to any part of the coun- 


try. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUBS, with full particulars 
to any address. . ‘ 
274 Washington Street, Boston, 
Wanenoons, : 7 Mercer Street, New York. 
MASUN & HAMLIN. 














absence of Gov. Bramlette at Washington. 


either by steel or lead. 


Feb. 26—6m 


l6mo ; paper, 35 ~ 
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The Biberator. 











For the Liberator. 
OWEN LOVEJOY. 


“‘T have done the work of a hundred years in the last 
twenty years, and now that the day of emancipation has 
come, can it be that God will not let me live to witness it?” 
—Lovesoyr. 

Champion of Freedom ! gone to rest— 
Passed from the night to perfect day— 
We press the turf upon thy breast, 
And angels guard thy sleeping clay. 


It was not hard that thou sbould’st go 
From scenes of carnage, fields of strife— 
Should’st leave a world of sin and woe, 
To taste the bliss of endless life :— 


Bhould’st hear no more the clanking chains 
Of those whom God’s own image bear ; 
That thou no more their groans and pains, 
Their fears and agonies should’st share. 


Thou dost not see, by slow degrees, 4 
The grand and glorious problem wrought 
Of Liberty, to which thou gav’st 
Thy life of earnest toil and thought. 


But thou hast gone where, from the first, 
The end is always clearly seen ; 

And thus thou seest all fetters burst, 
And Freedom’s light on all men beam. 


And while we doubt, and fear, and pray, 
And agonize at what, may be— 

Thou, in the realms of brighter day, 
In God’s own light dost clearly see 


The end of all this fearful strife— 
Triumphant justice, truth and peace 
Descend to bless our mortal life, 
And bid all jarring discords cease. 


If those of coming years with shame 
The records of our age shall trace, 

We'll point to Lovesoy’s honored name, 
And say, “Behold! all were not base !” 


True friend of all humanity, 
Brother of all that were oppressed, 
Each day we thank our God for thee, 
And thank him that thou art at rest. 
Elmwood, Ill. AmewiA Swrra. 





O, lay him in his place of rest ;— 
His earnest, stormy life is o’er : 

Let the green sods of Spring be prest 
Round the lov’d form we see no more. 


How throbbed his warm and generous heart ! 
What mighty passions thrilled his frame ! 
How beamed his eye with sudden start 
At sound of Freedom’s holy name! 


To her he gave his earnest life, 

And toiled through seeming hopeless years, 
Long years of scorn, and hate, and strife, 

Till now her glorious day appears. 


Strong words of Truth that cannot dio, 
He spoke in stern and high debate ; 

With manly front and dauntless eye 
Met the wild charge of rebel hate. 


With mightier power than Aaron’s rod 
He tore the oppressor’s nets apart, 

And poured the living truth of God 
Fresh on the nation’s quivering heart. 


What countless crowds throughout the land 
Hung on each glowing, burning word !— 

He swayed them with a prophet’s wand, 
As woods in morning winds are stirred. 


As Moses from the mountain steep, 

He saw the enfranchised land before :— D 
He leaves the boon for us to keep, 

His work is done—he asked no more. 


In these free prairies of the West 
Wo lay his manly form away ;— 

"Tis meet that here Earth’s loving breast 
Receive again the conqueror’s clay. 

O brave, true friend of many years, 
No other friend thy place can fill !— 

I weep--but vain are all my tears— 
The unmeasured void is open still ! 


IN MEMORIAM. 


[THOMAS STARR KING, DIED MARCH 4, 1864.| 











Mourn not for him who now ig bliss eternal 
Is clasped with fondness in the Father's arms ; 
Whose voice, though hushed below, in realms supernal 
Swells the grand chorus of angelic psalms. 


Mourn not for him—he heedeth not the story 
Of earthly fame or earthly honors now : 

Brave soldier of the Cross, the Father’s glory 
Has crowned with triumph his celestial brow. 


Mourn not for him ; thy tears should be of gladness 
For one translated to the highest plane ; 

And though for aye the heart may beat with sadness, 
With the remembrance of his cherished name. 


Mourn not for him, but for ourselves the sorrow ; 
We shed no tears for his rejoicing soul ; 
But rather from its light we seek to borrow 
One gleam, to guide us to'the heavenly goal. 
—San Francisco Daily Bulletin, March 4. 
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SONG OF THE FREEDMEN. 


Sung at a Levee given for the aid of Freedmen. 





Tune——“ John Brown.” 


Our bitter tasks are ended, all our unpaid labor done, 
Our galling chains are broken, and our onward march 
begun ; 
For our ery has reached the temple of the high and holy 
e, 
oy And our God is marching on. 
Glory, glory, halllujah, etc. 


Down in the house of bondage we have watched and waited 
long, 
The oppressor’s heel was heavy, the oppressor’s arm was 
strong ; 
A great Deliverer pleads our cause, we'll sing a joyful song, 
For our God is marching on ! 


Not vainly have we waited, through the long and darkened 
years, 
Not vain the patient watching, mid our sweat and blood 
and tears ; 
For when the poor and needygry, the Lord Jehovah hears ; 
And bis truth is marching on. 


We must travel through the wilderness to reach the goodly 
land, 

But our hearts shall never falter, and our feet like rocks 
shall stand ; 

Our trust is in the mighty One—we’re led by his right 
hand ; 

And his truth is marching on. 
If, like “de ole time people,” wo must in the desert die, 
Yet on the fields where freemen fall our whitening bones 


shall lie ; 
And wife and children never more shall lift the bondman’s 
ery ; 
\ For our God is marching on. 


Then swell again the anthem, let it sound from sea to sea ; 
Like we before the whirlwind swift our proud enslavers 
eee has triumphed, and the sons of Ham are 


Still his trath is going on. 
A. 0 
—Zion’s Herald. 


: New Ipswich. 


Pi 


“BE STRONG, FEAR NoT” 
© ye of fearful hearts, be strong ! 
Your downeast eyes and hands lift up? 
Doubt not, nor ery, “0 God, how long?» 
Hope to the end, in patience hope! 
O never from your faith remove ; 
“ Ye cannot fail, for God is love! © 





“A Critica, History or tHe Docrrine oF a 
Future Lire: with a complete Bibliography of 
the subject. By William Rounseville Alger. Phil- 
adelphia: George W. Childs, 628 and 630 Chestnut 
St., 1864.”—8vo. pp. 914. For sale in Boston by 
Walker, Wise & Co., 245 Washington Street. 

This book must needs bea large one, for its au- 
thor has undertaken much, has industriously devoted 
twelve years to his work, and has accomplished much. 
He has given us not only a critical, but an exhaustive 
history of the doctrine of a Future Life. His work is 
distinguished by comprehensiveness of plan, careful- 
ness of arrangement, clearness of explanation, poetic 
life of treatment, copiousness of information, and per- 
severing patience of toil. He seems to have been 
inspired by an intense and genuine interest in the sub- 
ject, and his treatment of it certainly awakens such an 
interest in the mind of the reader. 

The book consists of five parts, the general plan of 
which shows the author's largeness of scope and care- 
fulness of arrangement. The First Part contains in- 
troductory views, historical and critical, of the gene- 
ral subject ; treating of theories of the soul’s origin, 
the history of death, the grounds of a belief in a fu- 
ture life, and those general theories of the destination 
of the soul under which all the varieties of opinion 
may be classified. The Second Part treats of “ Eth- 
nic Thoughts concerning a Future Life.” Beginning 
with the notions of barbarous peoples upon that sub- 
ject, it proceeds to sketch minutely the Druidic, Sean- 
dinavian, Etruscan, Egyptian, Brahmanic and Budd- 
hist, Persian, Hebrew, Rabbinical, Greek, Roman and 
Mohammedan Doctrines in regard to it. The Third 
Part is devoted to “ New Testament Teachings con- 
cerning a Future Life,” noting the several peculiari- 
ties of the testimony of Peter, Paul, John and Jesus, 
and of the authors of the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
of the Apocalypse in regard to it, stating the bearings 
of the Resurrection of Christ upon the subject, and giv- 
ing the author’s view of the “ Essential Christian Doc- 
trine of Death and Life.” The Fourth Part treats of 
“Christian Thoughts concerning a Future Life,” classi- 
fying them as the Patristic, Mediwval and Modern doc- 
trines concerning it. And Part Fifth contains various 
historical and critical dissertations belonging to the sub- 
ject, namely :—The doctrine of a Future Life in the 
ancient Mysteries ; Metempsychosis, or the transmi- 
gration of souls; a Resurrection of the flesh; the doc- 
trine of Future Punishment, or critical history of the 
idea of a hell; the five theoretic modes of Salvation ; 
the Recognition of Friends in a future life ; the Local 
Fate of man in the astronomic universe ; the critical 
history of Disbelief in a future state; and the Moral- 
ity of the doctrine of a future life. These doctrines 
receive elaborate, discriminating and judicious treat- 
ment. Next comes a full Index of Topics and Au- 
thors ; and the book is closed by an Appendix, con- 
taining a complete Bibliography of the subject. 

The preparation of this book has required very ex- 
tensive reading, ancient and modern. Both the text 
and the notes everywhere reveal this, without offi- 
ciously displaying it. The amount and the minuteness 
of reference to authorities is a matter for the taste 
and judgment of each author to decide ; and Mr. Al- 
ger seems to have chosen the golden mean, giving no 
more of such reference than is needful to justify his 
own positions, and guide the inquirer to the sources of 
further knowledge. The ordinary reader, however, 
would hardly imagine how many gleams of light, 
thrown by literature of every period and of every 
imaginable sort upon the subjects of this work, have 
been caught by its author’s industrious research, and 
so disposed as to display more clearly their scope and 
purport. 

Mr. Alger has a rich and fine imagination, yet does 
not allow this faculty to intermeddle with the province 
of reason. The grave subjects which he has chosen 
to discuss receive touching and beautifal illustrations 
from his fancy, reminding the reader of the illustrated 
margins in antique books of devotion. His thought 
flows copiously, his style is large and free. . He uses 
many epithets, more than a rigid taste would approve, 
yet few of them are tautologous, and most enrich as 
well as enlarge his meaning. The subjects are treat- 
ed, throughout, in a lucid and attractive manner. 
Many persons who take up the bulky volume with 
the purpose of skimming it will find themselves at- 
tracted to read it; and many who began by borrow- 
ing will find it necessary to buy it. 

This History throws a genuine light upon the sub- 
jects of which it treats. By pointing out the origin 
and tracing the course of many of the dogmas that 
now form part of the tangled mass of tradition, as- 
sumption and inference called church-doctrine, it en- 
ables us to distinguish them from true Christianity, 
and to see how and when priestcraft forged the claim 
that they considered parts, and essential parts, of the 
Gospel of Christ. We get here much accurate knowl- 
edge of the ideas prevailing among the Jews in the 
time of Jesus, shared, of course, by the first receivers 
of the Christian doctrine, and continuing, for a long 
course of years, to modify their representations of that 
doctrine. We find clearly traced the distinctions, 
some of them very important, between the actual 
teaching of the several chief apostles and New Testa- 
ment writers, and the particulars in which they all 
vary from the ideas probably taught by Jesus. We 
say probably taught ; for we must not forget that we 
have no writings from the pen of that great Teacher, 
and that those who reported him often failed to under- 
stand his particular meaning, as they always failed to 
comprehend the full grandeur of his character and 
his ideas. 

One of the important subjects thus elucidated by 
Mr. Alger is the Jewish idea respecting the under- 
world, the common receptacle of disembodied spirits, 
after death, without a correct understanding of which 
much of the language of the New Testament writers, 
and especially of Paul, must remain obscure, or be 
misunderstood. Another is the enormous extent to 
which, in the age preceding the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, religious fears were made to operate on the minds 
of men, and the doctrines of hell and purgatory or- 
ganized as a working instrument of ecclesiastical 
power and profit. Another is the fact that Paul plaia- 
ly represents the resurrection, and not the crucifixien, 
as the efficacious feature in Christ’s work of redemp- 
tion. Another is the view taken by Paul of the res- 
urrection of men; not the raising of decomposed 
bodies from their graves, but a raising of the summon- 
ed spirits of the deceased from their rest in the under- 
world. Another is that most of the New Testament 
writers shared, and plainly taught, the error of ex- 
pecting a destruction of the earth, and a cessation 
of the present form of human existence, in their own 
time. It is made plain that these writers, even where 
they shared the substance of Christ’s true thoughts, 
held also additional notions, which were errors retain- 
ed from their Pharisaic education, and only partially 
modified by their succedding Christian culture. Mr. 
Alger’s book fulfils the function of a commentary on 
many portions of the New Testament, far better than 
most of the works that bear that name. 


There are in this book many passages, many whole 
chapters of distinguished beauty, such as we should 
be glad to quote, only that to make a selection of the 
best, within moderate limits, would be difficult. The 
chapter on the “ Grounds of the belief in a future 
life” gives a fine specimen of the author’s thought 
and expression. The close of that narrating the “ His- 
tory of death” pictures most beautifully the wisdom 
and benignity of this change of the form of our exist- 
ence. The chapter on the “Modern Doctrine of a 
Future Life” traces, in an impressive manner, the 
gradual change of belief in the Christian world upon 
that subject ; shows how vast numbers of the children 
of civilization have learned to accept religious ideas 
conformed to God’s teachings in nature and reason, 
instead of opposed to them ; how many of the old dog- 
mas, which still remain stereotyped in the creeds of 





the popular sects, slumber there unrealized and unno- 
ticed by the great body of common believers, while 


the rational investigator notices only to repudiate 

them ; and how utterly futile are the efforts of priest- 

craft to prevent or restrain the common mind from 

the exercise of independent thought on religious sub- 

jects. In treating of the “ Morality of the doctrine of 

Future Life,” the author gives just and effective an- 

swers, alike to the sceptics who deny that doctrine, 

and the false or superficial religionists who -have mis- 

used it. 

The Bibliographical Appendix to this work, by Mr. 

Ezra Abbott, the Assistant Librarian of Harvard Uni- 

versity, is a marvel of labor and leatning. Think of 

the patient industry and the extensive knowledge 

needful for the bare attempt to collect from all lan- 

guages the titles of all the books, pamphlets, essays, 

and articles in Reviews and Magazines, which have 

ever been written upon any one of the group of sub- 

jects connected with the doctrine of a future life! 

And then think what laborious and extensive research 

must have been needed to fill more than two hundred 

octavo pages with the titles of such works and the | 
names of their authors, chronologically arranged, and | 
classified in such a manner as best to assist the re- | 
searches of the student! No wonder that this labor 

(a work undertaken in addition to the author’s cus- 
tomary employment) occupied years, instead of the 

months originally proposed for it. The number of | 
titles collected exceeds 5300. The learned and aceu-. 
rate compiler has himself examined the originals 
wherever it was possible to do so. However the col- 
lection may fail of absolute completeness, we may be 
confident that all has been done which the time and 
the means allowed. The addition of this Catalogue 
greatly increases the value, already great, of Mr. Al- 
ger’s labors; and the many whose interest he has 
awakened, or increased, in the study of this branch of 
philosophy and religion, have here an accomplished 
and faithful guide in the continuance of their re- 
searches. 

The form of the book corresponds in merit to its 
substance. We have the whole in one volume, in 
a clear and readable type, and the printing shows an 
accuracy of supervision rarely found in American 
books. Very few typographical errors appear in the’ 
nine hundred closely printed pages. It is very plea- 
sant to learn that a large circulation of the work shows 
a good public appreciation of its merit.—c. K. w. 


 ———————— 


MIGHT versus RIGHT. 


Mr. Garrison—What you have kindly printed, of 
late, respecting the ethics of Peace, has interested me 
much; especially that about the nature of government 
and men’s relation thereto, The essential truth, the 
abstract right of the thing, what God thinks of it, 
alone is of real importance ;—politics, the war, the 
Union, all else being quite incidental and transitory. 
It isthe good fortune of the readers of the Liberator 
to have learned, years ago, that war is wrong; not 
merely an evil, but asin; the entrance of disorder; 
anarchy of ideas involving anarchy of interests. 
Hence, to support or encourage it is blameworthy, a 
retreat towards darkness and chaos; while the reso- 
lute and consistent assertion of the Peace principle 
looks to order and progress. In your own felicitous 
phrase, “ Non-resistance is with government more 
than government is with itself. If that doctrine is 
true, it is capable of meeting every emergency and 
resisting every temptation ; if it is right, then no hu- 
man being may plead his or her necessity to have the 
right put aside, because principle is above all consid- 
erations of safety, divine and eternal.” 

Politics, with a large infasion of fraud and force, 
appears as president or pound-keeper set over those 
wearing hoofs until they get on two feet, and acknowl- 
edge the dominion of principles. Nominal govern- 
ments are the Divine and human will as filtered 
through Palmerston, Louis Napoleon, Abraham Lin- 
coln, or Jefferson Davis ; real governments, the essen- 
tial ‘‘ powers that be,” are fixed ideas, and the exam- 
ple of them “the laws of God until we can make 
better.” The just man is the government, and the 
sure rampart against anarchy and despotism, is the 
universal sentiment of right; is the common sense 
we level up to find in manhood, not down in brute- 
hood. It is the Peace man, therefore, incarnating the 
Divine thought, who protects the soldier, not the sol- 
dier the Peace man—as will be plain enough when 
that doctrine is respectable as well as true. War to 
promote order, to say nothing of its immorality, is as 
absurd as the duel or the ring in defence of honor ; 
the habit of brutes and barbarians, to be banished from 
the domain of reason and moral sense. Your special 
contributor, C. K. W., whose articles always command 
respect, once demonstrated that war was impolitic 
and unnecessary to secure the independence of ’76. 
Will not his large experience, clear analysis and pro- 
found thought disclose to “ unbelievers ” the fact, that 
in this conflict also the sword, as an instrument of 
Union, Freedom or Peace, should never have been 
resorted to? Not that slavery is peace, but separa- 
tion was the wisest and only Christian method to 
abolish that nuisance, as there are many good argu- 
ments on file to show. The ordeal of battle is a de- 
spair of reason, confessing imbecility and cowardice, 
Had we promptly declined that insane and diabolical 
method of arbitration, as Senator Wilson, to his honor, 
declined a duel with Preston S. Brooks, we should 
have given to the nations valid proof of faith in truth 
and man; the example of a people worthy of the 
grand motto, “Our country is the world, our coun, 
trymen are all mankind.” Few seem to be aware 
that the sdéul is greater than the fist, and right alone 
is might; that Calvary is higher than Banker Hill, 
and commands it. These fighting ‘ peace men,”’ so 
anxious to show how Americans can constitutionally 
and gloriously murder their enemies, are wofully mis- 
taken in snpposing that perfidy to mankind is faith to 
one’s country; that treason to Heaven is obedience to 
the State. It is plus into minus, in politics as in 
mathematics, always producing minus. Could Jesus 
have given anything better to the world than the 
Cross ? 

But we are not at liberty to do evil, much less to 

commit sin, that good may come ; to stoop to policy, 

and calculate how much virtue may consist with 

wrong-doing. As your correspondents, ALFrep H. 

Love and J. WesLtey Pratt, who speak with the au- 

thority of manly example bebind their sentences, hold, 

we may not choose the by-paths of expediency and 

evasion, but must travel the high road of principle. 

If temperance is to be observed among drunkards, if 

liberty is to be asserted among slaveholders, surely 

Peace must be stood to in time of war. Insane enongh 

to suppose a fundamental law of right can be violated 

with impunity, we instituted slavery as a “necessity; ” 

thinking to atone for one sin by committing another, 

we now wage warasa “ necesssity.”” But the Over- 

ruler, chastising oppressors and their accomplices, 

adds, “ They who take the sword shall perish with 

the sword.” This slaughter of our fellow-sinners is | 
no atonement for the joint iniquity ; and though we 

cast out the devil slavery by the prince of devils war, 

as A. Brooke, with great intelligence and force, ar- 

gues in the Liberator of March 11th, “the people will | 
be so demoralized by the means employed to do it | 
that, at the end of the war, we shall find ourselves, 

as a whole, in an infinitely worse copdition than at the 

beginning.” 

It is argued, however, that to those who religiously 

commit this sin, it is a “duty,” and they must follow | 
their own light. But truth alone is a ground of obli- 
gation can “must” us. If the light which is in thee 
be darkness, what then? Jefferson Davis follows his ; 
own light, is terribly sincere—is he any the less a 
slaveholding tyrant? The Inquisition was sincere in | 
its tortures, thought the burning heretic a good torch 
to guide the erring. History shakes her head, “ To | 
the pit with you sincere tortures!” Sincere slave- | 
holders, sincere thieves, sincere warriors! Of all 

men, the most dangerous to community and him- | 
self is a sincere wrong-doer. He is worse than a crim- | 
inal—he is a lunatic. To quote Mr. Emerson, who | 
seems himself to have forgotten his famous Peace dis- 

course, “When men wage war or carry arms, they 

have that much madness left in their brains.” A nov-' 
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el doctrine this, that sin is virmous and harmless if 
only we believe it so. As well say that, if a man dees 
not believe a cannon ball is to travel his way, you 
may shoot off his head, and it won’t kill him! Law 
holds on its course, will he, nill he. Leaping from a 
precipice, do you break gravitation? Interested par- 
ties baptize martial murder “ heroic,” but the Infinite 
sees brothers’ hands smoking with brothers’ blood. 
To reject truth does not invalidate it, any more than 
closing the eye puts out the sun. Justice asks no 
leave to be of shoddy politicians, and only the hard 
coin of reality, not “ greenbacks,” will be honored at 
the counter of the Eternal. 

Akin to this opinion, that fighters may innocently 
do what is essentially wrong, is another—that the de- 
crees of war are binding on the people, and officials 
are blameless in executing this fashionable piracy, 
called the military code, because it is their “duty.” 
So Commissioner Curtis remanded Anthony Burns to 
bondage as his “duty ” under the law ; but he is not 
held in very affectionate remembrance therefor. To 
me, a Provost Marshal is not less execrable than a 
slave-hunter; and were this a democratic, Christian 
people, such creatures would be scouted from decent 
society. Acting on the same impression, Congress in 
its revision of the Conscription Bill—I will not defame 
a sacred word by calling it Law—enacts that those 
who have “consciences ” may pay the fine for “ hos- 
pital purposes ’*;—that is, if Mr. Senator Mason had 


_inserted in the Fugitive Slave Bill a provision that 


the penalty of a thousand dollars, for aiding its flying 
victims, be expended in brine for washing down lac- 
erated backs in the “hospital” of slavedom, Aboli- 
tionists would have paid the fine, and thrown in their 
principles! A brilliant discovery, indeed !—worthy 
legislators who ask Negroes to die for them under 
white officers and on half pay; a discovery that, at 
Washington, moral principle is a vendible commodity ; 
that the market value of conscience, the price current 
of an honest man, is three hundred dollars! Peace 
men have not been wanting in efforts to assuage the 
miseries of war, or aid the noble Commission in be- 
half of sufferingssoldiers ; but do legislators think, by 
this black mail method of enforced charity, to stimu- 
late their good will? — 

In the political view, I might quote Jeremiah Ma- 
son, the distinguished New Hampshire jurist, and 
Daniel Webster, both of whom in Congress, during 
the war of 1812, opposed a similar Conscription Bill 
as utterly incompatible with free institutions; and 
they openly declared that its execution would be and 
ought to be resisted by the people. And Hildreth re- 
cords that thus exposed, “the odious measure fell to 
the ground.” But the cardinal principle of democra- 
cy is sufficiently conclusive on this point. If ‘“ gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed ”"—that “consent” coinciding with ab- 
stract right—there is no legitimate authority to force a 
man to kiil his brother, and the Administration should 
back square out of the barbarous assumption. The 
right to draft men is as purely imaginary as the right 
to enslave them; hence, this Conscription, like the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, is essentially wicked and despot- 
ic, to be disobeyed and trod under foot. Not that we 
initiate bloody riot; our principles forbid it. But gov- 
ernment is the aggressor; and, standing for rights 
which are above human authority, choosing to suffer 
wrong rather than to inflict it, we must obey God 
rather than men. Let us not, therefore, be deceived 
by this “red herring” of compulsory senevolence 
drawn across our path, but pay no fines and render no 
service in obedience to a statute plainly in conflict 
with the Divine Law. E. H. H. 

Princeton, (Mass.) April 27, 1864. 
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LETTER FROM VICKSBURG. 


Heapquarters 8th La. Inf. A. D. ; 
Vicksburg, March 25th, 1864. 

Dear S1r,—I see that several Northern papers, in- 
cluding some New York journals, have published the 
statement that the force, including the 11th IIl., 8th 
La. A. D. and a part of Ist Miss. Cavalry, A. D. un- 
der command of Col. Crates, of the 11th IIL, sent to 
garrison Yazoo city, was all captured in the fight of 
the 6th inst. Nothing could be more untrue. On the 
4th, rebel Gen. Ross sent ina flag of truce, and de- 
manded the surrender of the town. He desired to 
know, also, on what principles Col. Crates intended 
to conduct fighting. For his part, he would be glad 
to treat all prisoners according to the usages of civil- 
ized warfare, and not as Col. Wood, of the 1st Arkan- 
sas A. D., had done. It seems that the rebels had 
beaten in the brains of a soldier Col. Wood had left 
behind, sick. Col. Wood, in retaliation, having call- 
ed the people of Mechanicsville together, and explain- 
ed the case to them, made two prisoners he had taken 
kneel down by the dead negro, and shot them, and 
buried them in one grave, under the negro. 

Col. Crates refused to surrender, and said he was 
not responsible for the acts of Col. Wood ; but that he 
would be glad to treat prisoners according to the usages 
of warfare. 

On the morning of the Sth, the rebels began to fight, 
in good earnest, attacking a fort on the left of the town, 
cecupied by the 11th Il. The firing for two hours 
was quite lively ; but the enemy finding it not so easy 
to gain the fort, sent three regiments around into the 
town on the left. The 8th La. A. D. were holding a 
fort on the right, but six companies were sent to op- 
pose the rebel force, and keep them out of the town ; 
but having no time to construct barricades, they had 
to fall back, street after street, till a hasty barricade 
was made of cotton bales, The rebels got into the 
buildings, and fired on our men; but by charging on 
each house successively, we drove them completely 
“out of the town, and established our picket lines where 
they were in the morning. 

All accord great bravery and daring to the colored 
soldiers. They fought with the most unflinching de- 
termination. Scarcely a manof them skulked away, 
or left the ranks on any pretence, during the day, 
save to bear back the wounded; and when I told sev- 
eral of them that their services were no longer need- 
ed, they took their muskets, and returned without a 
word to the conflict. Even some of the new recruits, 
who knew nothing of the use of the musket, and were 
excused from taking a part, took the guns of their 
wounded comrades, and did good service. 

Out of 300 of the 8th La. in action, nine were killed 
and fifty-four wounded, including nine officers, viz. 
Capt. J. L. Coppoe, Co. D, slightly ; Capt. R. M. 
Campbell, Co. F, slightly, contused with spent ball; 
1st Lieut. Fred. Smith, Co. B, seriously wounded in 
right shoulder; 2d Lieut. T. P. Holt, Co. D, fracture 
of collar-bone ; 2d Lieut. E. W. Hershe, Co. H, two 
toes cut off by fragment of shell; Ist Sergt. J. S. 
Bean, Co. F, slight contusion; Ist Sergt. William D. 
Ashford, Co. H, flesh wound of abdomen ; Ist Sergt. 
Wm. A. Nelson, severe contusion of thigh by frag- 
ment of shell; Ist Sergt. Wm. H. H. Marine, Co. D, 
shot through abdomen, fatal. 

The 11th Til. had nine killed and some forty 
wounded, besides several taken prisoners and miss- 
ing. 

The next day transports came up, and we evacuat- 
ed the place. 

On our arrival at Vicksburg, the wounded of the 
11th were received on board a hospital boat, to be 
taken to some well kept Northern hospital; but for 
the black soldiers, equally as deserving, there was 
only the regimental hospital, consisting of unservicea- 
ble tents, with only a cot and a blanket for a bed. 

But with this, as with many other grievances, we 
patiently bear, hoping the many prayers we have put 
up may reach the ear of the proper official, and we be 
treated with some of the consideration due those who 
have so bravely shed their blood for their country, 

L. P. F. 


3@> Mrs. Cary, of Canada West, a colored wo- 
man engaged in the recruiting business, reached New 
Haven some days since with twenty-nine men, who 
were all accepted. 

2@™ Mrs. Lee, a colored lady, recently graduated 
at the Female Medical College, Boston. 
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Edward H. Benton, a citizen, resident of Fort Pil- 
low, who was present at the inhuman massacre by 
the rebel troo 
examined at Department Headquarters on Tuesday 
by Major Bond, A. D. C. The testimony was taken 


St. Louis, and is as follows: 
I was born in Waltham, Vermont. 
Question. Where have you resided last ? 
Answer. I was in Missouri, engaged in farnishing 
beef to the Government troops on the North Missouri 
road until a year age last July. [then went down to 
Fort Pillow, and have been there ever since. 
Q. What was your business there ? 
A. T owned 215 acres of the fort, bordering on the 
river, and the very land we fought on. I was put- 
ting in a hundred acres of cotton just outside of the 
fortifications, which was my principal business. 
Q. You lived outside the fort ? 
A. Yes, Sir; I slept there. I wasin the fort every 
day. It was only about a mile from the landing 
not a mile from the fortifications. * * * * 

HOW THE FORT WAS CAPTURED. 
Q. The second flag that came in—about how long 
after the first ? 
A. Well, there was no second flag of truce except 
the one ; there was no firing in the interim. 
Q. Was there any firing while the first was in ? 
A. No, Sir; not a single shot was fired on either 
side. After the flag of truce bad been rejected, or 
the surrender rejected, they were so vlose to the Fort 
that about 3,000 just sprung right in, and the whole 
garrison threw down their armsatonce. The bigger 
portion of the darkies jumped down the bank toward 
the Mississippi River, without any arms at all, and 
were followed by Forrest’s men, and shot indiscrimi- 
nately, black and white, with handkerchiefs held over 
them in a great number of instances—as many as 
fifty, 1 should think. 

MURDERING THE PRISONERS. 

Q. Did you see any of these persons formed in line 
and shot down ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How many ? 

A. They were collected, at least, I should think, 
five or six different times. 

Q. How long a line ? 

A. Well, it was more in a collection than it was 
properly in a straight line ; there was a line probably 
as long as this room—abont 30 or 35 feet. 

Q. These lines were scattered by rebel shots sev- 
eral times ?~ 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. These men were unarmed ? 

A. Unarmed; no arms ofany description, and held 
up both hands, begging for quarter. 

Were you put in the line ? 

A. No, Sir, I was not; it was attempted to put 
me in line, but J clung to a man who tried to shoot 
me, and I caught his gun and prevented him, and he 
took my money from me—some seventy dollars—and 
ordered me into line, raising his gun to strike me ; 
and as I came to the line, the Captain made a feint 
to strike me with his sword, and told me to give him 
my pocket-book, which I did, but, as he turned to 
put in others, I ye 4 away and clung close to this 
man that had first taken my money. I said to him 
that he had taken all the money, and he must keep 
me from being shot like a dog, as I was a citizen, aryl 
had nothing to do with the fight. He abused me in 
every way by bad language, saying that we had 
fought them like devils, and tried to kill all of For- 
rest’s men, until we came to the back stores, where 
he gave me a soldier's coat, and told me to wait a 
moment until he could step in and steal his share. 
As soon as I was left, I took some clothing, a saddle, a 
blanket and a halter that were there, aud started out 
of the fort as one of Forrest’s men ; on the way I saw 
three persons shot—mulattoes and blacks—shot down 
singly, in cold blood. I succeeded in getting over the 
fortifications, and hid under fallen timber, where I 
remained until dark; after dark. I attempted to go 
toward Hatchie River bottom, but the fallen timber 
being so bad, I got lost, and wandered near the 
Pass No. 2, leading out of the fort, inside of it, where 
T could see all, where I laid until the next day, about 
2 o'clock. I heard fifty-one or two shots fired singly, 
at different times within the fort during that time, and 
sereams and cheers. 

BLOODHOUNDS ON THE TRAIL. 

About 2 o'clock, the dogs were getting so close to 
me that I] knew they were on my track. 

Q. What do you mean by “ the dogs ” ? 

é A. Hunting out people everywhere. They have 
ogs. 

Q. They had bloodhounds ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 1 left the most of my clothing, and 
hastened down a ravine in the timber, and kept on 
through the ravine till I came to the Coal Creek bot- 
tom, some mile and a half,and swam across. I finally 
succeeded in getting to the Island; I had to swim 
across the river and a bayou; that is all I saw. 

BURNING THEIR PRISONERS. 

Oh, I was there at the fort two days after the bat- 
tle, and saw the remains of burnt persons; helped to 
bury one of the dead that I saw sbot in cold blood, 


white and black, all buried together, and a number 
three days afterward not baried. 

Q. How many did you see shot in this way ? 

A. I should think probably about 200. 

Q. It was an indiscriminate butchery, was it ? 

A. Yes, Sir. They were about 15 or 20. All lay 
close in a pile, huddling close together, shot after they 
were wounded. 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS SHOT BEGGING FOR QUARTER. 

Q. Some white soldiers were shot after they were 
wounded ? 

A. Yes, Sir, with the hospital‘flag flying, and they 
holding white handkerchiefs gene hake heads. I saw 
at least ten soldiers shot individually, with white 
handkerchiefs over their heads. They tore off pieces 
of their shirts—anything they could get. 

Q. You say these men were shot in hospital, with 
flag flying ? 

A. Yes, Sir, lying right down under it—not up 
walking at all. Every man lying near me was kili- 
ed—lying close to me and on me. Two lay under, 
because they kept piling right up on top close under 
the bank. It was just down under the brow of the 
hill. A great many lying in the water were shot. 
Trees that were lying one end in the water, and the 
other on the shore, they would just go over on the 
other side of these ard hide, and the rebels would go 
over and shoot them. 

Q. Your citizens’ clothes saved you ? 

A. Yes, Sir. I told them I had nothing to do with 
them. They robbed every citizen, and took off all 
their clothing. 

Q. How much did they take from you ? 

A. Seventy dollars, 

Q. You say you were robbed twice. 

A. Yes; once by the Captain of the company, and 
once by the private. I carry my money in my vest 
pocket always, and had my pocket-book in my pocket 
with notes in it. . 

: bg That was what you gave to the Captain, wasn’t 
we, 

A. Yes, Sir. 

9 And seventy dollars in money to the soldier ? 

. Yes, Sir; he said, “ Give me yee money,” 


and the other asked for the pocket-boo 


A SYMPATHIZER TREED BY DOGS. 
Q. You say they had bloodhounds; did you see 
any of them ? ‘ 
A. Yes, Sir; and not only I, but others, saw them. 
One other—Mr. Jones—was treed by them, and 
stayed there a long time. 
Q. What Jones was that ? 
A. I don’t know his given name. He lives on Is- 
land No. 34. Ican find out his name. He is not 
any too good a Union man, but he is rather South- 
ern in his feelin - ° 
Q. State about Bradford’s death—when he was 
shot, and what was done. Was he wounded before 
the surrender ? 
A. No, Sir, but it was reported by very trustwor- 
thy ns that Bradford was shot and hung near 
Covington, in Hatchie River bottom. 
P. Who told you this ? 
A. This same Jones, and there were some darkies 
came on tothe gunboat and saidthat. Darkey evi- 
dence is very correct there. You might not think 
it worth while to take the evidence, but it is a great 
deal more to be relied upon than the Southern evi- 
dence there. I may state that I was inquired after 
hy ne number of officers, and it was said they 
wou me on a there. 
pS Splopan 
rom fact that I Government 

Q. On your plantation ? 

A. Yes, Sir, and they shot all my horses unfit for 
cavalry. 
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they got there. 
Q. Did you see any of those 
A. No, I didn’t; but they 


who saw it done, and saw the ( 


The following extract from a s 
livered at Portland by Gen. Nea| 
mining of Libby Prison, and the 
up our prisoners :-— 


ed by many officers, at 
correctly informed, and he assured 


Ed. Telegraph— Among the 
of this unholy 


the usual diversity of our g 
table, or perhaps (more properly 


death and ruin, presents a pictar 
ce pleasing, attractive an 
Such is dear old Virginia—dear 0 ™: 
first, because from her,soil and clime came my? 
progenitor (if he did, as he used to te 
grandchildren, black shoes for a livir 
ly, because the grand old chivalric lat 
if not more, of natural beauty than a0 
of the Confederacy. 


raid of the enemy. 
happened that they were then 


plenty, and rather in the way. 


to do, and one proposed that they 
of tenpins, The proposition see 
unreasonable; so another asked, 


eccentric and original, “ the thigh and 
tered around will answer for pins 


The strangeness of the 
an inexpressible interest a an 
set up, and ! ae pon ag 
with sand to give them specilic gravity; ¢ 
taken to select the round skulls, ( 
thing to find among Yankees,) 4™ 
bowled away for several hours. 
The invaders of our countr, 


I should like to have beer 


ery for Liberty ! and have ro 
hemence unusual. 
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alive. Two of them 


by the darkies themse 
Juarte 


GEN. NEAL Dow, 


“« They told us of Kilpatrick’s raid, 

of March, arrangements had been ma 
him. And what do you suppose the 
To defend Richmond ? 
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of Wednesday, 
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' _ urned the 
ok one Yellow eae i 
I tried to take 1. 
| ©0 take to 4 
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hts the ba) 
who did not know said “ 
, and burned in the house a 
Q. You didn’t £0 back there, then ? 
that is 
go $ Only wha 
as told to persons that were ine ; 
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¥ the bodies after oc 


ection with 4 
Qe 


; nber; the 
large number of the burned in th re 


they had been buried the day be 
Q. You say there were five hand 

men, you think, in the fort ? 

A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. How many do you SUPpose es: 

A. Well, I know there were mor 

dred ; a3 they marched out there, 

other troops, | would not think ¢ 


© building. boy 


red and ighty « 
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A DIABOLICAL “PLOT, 
THE MINING OF LIBBY PRISON CONFIRMED yy 


peech Feeently de. 
Dow confirms the 
rebel plot to blow 


On the first 
de to receive 
arrangements 


te it? \, 
f . with the intention of 
blowing up it and us; to use their ah 
blow us to hell!” (Voice. 
That is capable of proof. 
fact was intimated to us the nextd 


Own phrase, ‘4 


Is there proof of that ’) 
I cannot tell you how the 


@Y, Without he 


ation came, ()p 
March 24, after We 


formed of the gunpowder plot, Dick 
Inspector of Military Prisons, was ack. 


different times, if we 


were 
US It Was true ; 


quantity of powder had been placed 


rison to blow us up if 


that would be done y 
were made to rescue us. 

Rev. Dr. Smith, President of Randolph Macon 
College, well known down South, and known in the 
North too, as an able and influential man, came is 
to the prison to visit Lieut. Col. Nichols, of the 18th 
Connecticut regiment, with whom he was 
ed. He said that powder had been placed in the 
basement for the purpose of “ blowing us into 

Col. Nichols did not believe it. Dr. Suith 
He had then come front the 
office of Judge Ould, Commissioner of Exchanges, 
who told him it was so. ' 
same thing to Col. Cesnola, of the 4th New York 
| cavalry, and others. 


it was so. 
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y war, not the lea 


»anks of the Chickahomi 
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et, if attempts 
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‘ Some oflicers were in the 
kitchen at the back window, directly over the door 
Major Turner, the com- 
mandant of the prison—Dick Turner—and four or 
five rebel officers, went into the cellar, and on com- 
ing out they remained a few minutes at the door, 
and one of the officers said, “ By G—, if you touch 
that off, it will blow them to h—, sure enough!” On 
the morning we came away, Major Turner assured 
Captain Flynn, who was exchanged in connection 
with myself, that powder was there, and he said: 
“ Rather than have you rescued, I would have blown 
you to h—I, even if we had gone there ourselves.” 
At first we could not believe it; not that we did not 
suppose them capable of it. 
them to be fools enough to be guilty of an act like 
The destruction of nine hundred Federal of- 
ficers in that way would not have been a fatal blow 
to the Union cause, but it would have drawn upon 
them the execrations of all mankind; it would have 
united the Northern people as one man, and would 
have fired the North :n heart with an intense in- 
dignation ; and when Richmond should be captured, 
it would have been utterly destroyed, and blotted 
out forever from the earth. 
believe that such an act could have been contem 
plated, but now regard it as established by satisfacto 
Such is the temper of the leaders of the 
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HORRIBLE MOOKERY. 


We extract the subjoined letter from the Houston 
Daily Telegraph of the 30th ult. It does not need 
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